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Editor's Memo — 


course our JOURNAL, coming out 
a vear, had to lag behind 


Wi ure idequately com- 


the d lav, however, bi 


member is de eply 

ss of our me Educa 

particularly pages 216-18 for 
lights and by-lights Monday night at con- 
vention will honor all “paid-up” branches 
Consult vour March issue, page 167, for 


S, al i 154 of that issue 


tion “mig 
oping techniques for obtaining front ps Missouri (180 miles 
publication of mews and editorial com- 4) miles) t 
ment. But when all aid and done, you 
in't keep a good story down! Witness 
our Littl ock Bran When the brancl 
SEI committ rculated a questionnaire Also in this issue we nd to our readers 
mong busi I 1 to: the economi a | formal ph ito of Dr. Bragdon’'s por- 
effects of the school situation, they trait in ress, taken at Headquarters 
mediately oke onto the front and edi- ast te r. Artist Naney Bunch stands 
| the canvas. Nancy’s portraits grace 
and papers 1 ig] many a private home, not nention the 
, not to mention conspicuous Cleveland Play House and the Tupper- 
York Times. ware Museum in Orlando, Florida. 





SOVIET PENETRATION 


BY M. MARION SPECTOR 


titart 


constitutes almost our whole future 


I BRIEF, this dreadful Eastern Question 


destiny. » « « Constani 
even if it should take 


wrote Fedor M 


decades of 


tinople must be ours. 


another century is 
the latter 
His 
acquisition 
apital of Ortho- 


Thission 


Dostoevski in 
the nineteenth 


mission was theological The 


century 


of Constantinople as the 
the 


strategic the 


doxy; Soviet is ideological 


and creation of a new 
Middle East under the lead rship of the 
Middle East Central Asia 
and the Caucasus), with Soviet Tashkent 
as the Mecca. Today the 


Union is conduc ting its third drive 


Soviet Soviet 


new Soviet 


ly? 
portci- 





ogical, economic, and cultural) for 
control of the crossroads that 
link Asia, Europe, and Africa 

With 
band and I decide 


the Soviet 


strategu 
this situation hus- 
d to see for ourselves the 
Union in Turkey, 
ted Arab Republic. 
of 1958 was particularly 
that area hard 
upon the heels of disturbances in Lebanon 


In mind, my 


Impact of 
Lebanon, and the Un 
The summer 


turbulent in Following 


tee, Mar ” ‘S 


pe 


husband, Dr. Ivar Spector, as an 


Noriet affairs 





Middle East Variety 


and revolution in Iraq, you will remember, 
United States troops landed at Beirut 3 

July, Lebanese Gov- 
ernment, to forestall further 


at the request of th 


internal un- 


rest. From widely divergent reactions 


y In 
Istanbul, Beirut, and Cairo. we soon 
learned that ho steps by the United 
States could poss bly have met with ip- 


proval from all concerned. 


Opinion Sharply Divided 


In Istanbul, General Ali Fuat Cebeso 
first Ambassador of the Turkish Republic 
to Soviet Russia, and Rauf Orbay, first 
Prime Minister of the Turkish Republic, 
described the American action as “‘sub- 
lime.” 

In be league red 


divided. A student guide ex 


plained that 


In yeneral 


Lebanon, opinion was 
sharply 


was the Christ 


who acclaimed the landu 


Lebanese ing ol 
({merican troops, the Muslims who op 
posed it. 

In Cairo, the real hub the Arab 
world, we encountered unqualified op 
position by the press Lradio ae 


Arab nen and 


Eisenhower Dox trine, whi hn offered pr 


educated 


tection against Communism, did not seem 


realistic to the 


Kgvpt 
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I ers 1 ecol Coal hi states of the Middle East. toget! 
| ( ~ tes |} j i ertent egiected tt r nol \r bh ( ohbo 5 ire just s 
he | bof the A hy ‘ hy ‘ vu h sp ible ( mim <] s the solut 
‘ { YT -~ ( yy { rhe lt estic p ne S S ere 
a situation which $ eaders | cir former imperial ove : 
quickly exploited In the realm of cultural relations, 
| SR py. ed to te vr Dp YTCSS 


“ 4rab Unity” n the United Arab Republic in 1958. | 
rab Uni 


C alro, measures were u ler i ‘ rhipole 
aks deals dol Wan nintaiiliis ail aia Ane Geek waht CA ORE Celtel hese 
the U.S.S.R. has been permitted to pose ment, signed during President) Nasser’s 
s the leading sponsor ol (rab nationalist \ sit to Moscow Edu ated Eg plians wit! 

When President Nasser sited o C¢ unist proc es | e profou 
the S e spring of 1958, respect for Soviet educational, scientifi 
Khrushchev « df solida of the ind technological progress. ( f edb 
{rab peoples D sed { the task of eradi g ‘ | 
Soviet PCESS t ‘ t¢ ten ‘ < ct . o oT 

B the su ( of 1958, Arabs ul ral and urba vs s he 
e ( cm { t ‘ ‘ ere | ‘ es ‘ ‘ S 
ed ¢ ys ley « ‘ 
f ; ; . ‘ Hh artit 


Twenty Years Ahead 


inification. As one prominent Arab scholar Dr. Ahmad Zaki, Undersecr 
explained to us. they felt there was no Ministry of Education. quoting Americ: 





hefore the lk e te s brok desk), claimed t e Soviet | s 
If ¢ if he gre ) h S S twent rears aby { e United S eS 
eady to suppe Arab evi f science. As res he 1 s 
cues Chee Maweat tlaw. thy ie decent its’ tenia tem Bove inistatiy ieee 
ta ‘ mil ( Rigl ! mMduce Russian for : 
vrongly, the scholar voiced the view held Cairo University (25,000 students, 
von Arabs that unificat eve th fo ys f tl ‘ 
loose federal union, would bring a measure at some Cairo high) schools. ‘Twe 
if stability that would promote peace t ULAR. educators, led by Undersecretat 
the unsteady Middle East of Education Ahmed Naguib, were about 
Many Arabs expressed regret that the to tour the Soviet Union to study Sovi 
United States had not taken the initiative educational methods and to select schools 
suppo ¢ Arab unit Phe concept of — where some three hundred ULAR. stu 
the United Arab States, according tothem, dents would be sent to = stud Vhirt 
reflects the pact of the American rather Kg plian missions were slat tour th 
han the Soviet example. [ ersitv-edu US.S.R. to stud heat rt, navig 
cated Arabs sometimes find it hard to tion, and statistics. Forty Soviet scientists 
understand why Americans have con- and technologists were coming to Cairo to 
fused Arab nationalism, unity, and “neu- lay foundations for Egyptian scientific 
tralism”’ W th Commu! ISItl,. espe all and technological! training 
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according to Dh was for lack of a bette 
f transplanting departure of the Engl 
of the Nile. Te ing the Suez crisis 
rong a hold “ rious gap n teachn 
a We were startled 
Mohammed Mursi 
dent of Cairo Univ 
ried in vain to secure toy 


ts and mathemati 


foundations for scientific 
ULAR. Unable to offer 


or eight thousand dollar 


5 Arab professors 
not attract first 


Since there 
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Uzbekistan, with a fluent kno fF can draw Asians and Africans to cultural 


Arabic, Russian, and English, w: conferences, can we not do the same? The 


implementing Soviet policy, using American University at Beirut, its coun- 
alist tools to achieve Communist ends. Al- terpart in Cairo, and Robert College in 
ready two "oC ul il’ confe rences in Tash- Istanbul would he ma position, if funds 


ke nt had bee nh arrange d \ cinema conter were made available, to hold suc h scICcl- 


ence at the end of August and a conference tific and technological conferences, con 
of Afro-Asian writers to be held in October gresses of Asian-African women, and the 
} 


The momentum has been mtan { like, to promote the ce velopment of the 


an Afro Asian Econon ren Middl East Every graduate of these 


n Cairo in December and at ft al institutions with whom we talked wanted 
Youth Solidarit C ontet I aur 1! to cone i Arne rica, even those inl thre 
February 1959 lion’s den ; frro-Asian Headquarters 

i : 


toda s oul to 


t he \l ddl Ka 


ave the further 


hhrushchev's Right-hand Man 


Middle East was furt lriven home to — there ts ; rio in our cultura 


US gap 
t} ' 


Che effective use of Soviet lin hi lag Pan English-speaking audien 


Is by i¢ offic a another 


Septemb« r 1958 of ov. an ad arter . the on 


Governn 


s, but 


( alro, complex 


termed then rient’s answer to th I that meti el » def 
‘collect \"¢ Colo! MAIO! je poi cy f ! ‘ I I ! wire, ou attention wus 
West (NATO, METO, and SEATO to an Arab pr h wil 


C oOmMMUNISID as 1 li lot 


ich runs like 
al roo vol int rve me lunch, at 
sents a challenge | F 


United States in parti ilar 





The LITTLE ROCK Story 


BY 


ANY man does not recognize 


r 


CSS, 


current situation has 
he has rocks in 
Little Rock merchandise execut 
ng of the 
of a manufacturing firm ; 
hurt 1 
‘My 
affected us, 


And a ret 


j i 
uation 


school s 


been sore ly 
banker spoke 
think it has 
the 
executive ce 
My own personal 


ally 


t I don’t 


I am worried 


s tha 


future ul sales 


ihout 


neluded 


j 
Iniess “2 SO 
families and 

iocatin 


W 


the 


busine SST I it On k who were 
AAUW 


} nembers « the 
Issues com 


Ihe se are 
ty 
i \< 
interviewed I! 
branch Social and Economic 


under the chairmanship of Mrs 
The interviews took place 

1958 ar of “The 

public on 

branch released the 

of the “ Effect of the 


Situation on Local 


mittee, 
John Reid. 
the fall of 
Little Rock 


January 24, 


( this part 


| 
Story” became 
n the 
results of its survey 
Little Rock 
Business.” 
The su 


ity both locally and nationally and the 


whe 
ry hool 


} 1! 
rvev has been given wide public- 


branch Cal 
tion. But its great value lies in two things: 
First, what it tells the community about 


well be proud of this recogni- 


JANET L. 


VAacDONALD 


{ 


the problem that confronts it, an 
what it tells AAU W about its o 
the commu: 

The report t lls Little 
the 85 businessmen inter, 


that 


Rock that 
it wed bell 
the school situat 

effect 
lieved that it 
said the effect 


Heading the lis 


on ther 


vdverse 


: ; 
had had 


that 
hnesses 


: drugstores, 


affected was re: 


ety and gift stores, and “independet 


bye auty shops, musical 


ng companies al 
The situation 
cle s« ribed ta the 


men interviewed 


I have 


near 


r seen 
tial 


sell 


property 
vou col ld 


“Bites 


before 

even get any 
The president of a 
ance firm added: 

It has very 

busine ss 
matter 


getting 
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\ oO} t part effect of the school tuation. One eporl 
' ' bay } 
‘ ( } pric ' mereasing ditheult ] ec ney new per 
t t ’ t ere. The te onnel and an officer of a utility compa 
‘ tart affect ' ‘ thy lof 


sald his nationa 


s | 3 : * oer all requests for transfer awa irot Littl 
dkied tae ir mores... Peg. Rock were to be honored 
a , . cae t What businesses had mproved ? wo, 
‘ t < thie i ym ote panies and auto ind service stations. Two 
t ! { We do tructio moving companies explained that part ot 


i} 
: I 1s ths Now i moving away fro the citv. One execu ( 
{ uy t Wi = said that ‘Incoming moves ire pre 
st . : dominantly vyovernment pe rsonnel rathe 
[t is interesting that the one real estate than large corporations.” Two of th 
is his | sI1ness | r service statio mera Sill | irists 
fected added “But 1 od ohh stopped to ask “How d sink tas tS 
he future tral High Sch -*’ and then bought gas! 
ID gsi s ( SLOTeCS { 1 gil As a result f this pilot stud th 
shops reported ecline in business be Little Rock SEIT committee concluded thi 
Cruse { the . student ide. One esent prosperit S o an 4 enane 
i ‘ s VET ! r ‘ reportes ( t ) ep ] S oO S 
} he scl citi ) } Heoted sry thie we ol «¢ e1< ‘ Tre S 
m because he h stocked rge supp isl to Litt 
hoola hoops d these 1 netted to { 
eek ile e! | es I Ol ¢ scCs ( rriecal oul It Wis ¢ ! ed te Lhe ( 
grocers ere erst itfected tself and. in almost eve case. the owner 
rocery store ers reported that or top executive of the business was ’ 
en parents had to pay tuition for, bus person interviewed. He was asked on 
e t 1 fror inches at private question las the Little Rock scho 
schools budgets were Dp ched situation ilfected l business? i] . 
response was written d ind read bacl 
. : : t him for ¢« firt { Phe d a 
Requests for Transfer Honored 
\ ‘ iv} aoct s tists ere dl- ‘ | iret 1) yal aL Store ad tt 
1 ed t hie Oop ) ot the grocers b SuV- terpretations were rigid lin nr rhe 
ng: ‘My budget was not planned to take data collected 
care of colles - te high scl Le ee hich makes the pro 
I’m going to 1 ect: such excelle one, ther 
Phe majorit f ins nce ¢ D ‘ f unders ding gness » er 
‘ l es db kers said t t the school operate, ol ntlerest n this pproach t 
uation had had no eff their bu the welfare of the cit the verbatir 
esses. Large re stores had in mos statements of the businessmen which is 
cases increased their sales. Retail figures impressive testimony to the skill of the 
general were LDove those for corre interviewers 
sponding months in 1957. But some of The Little Rock surve s also an illus 
the bankers expressed concern for the tration of the role of AAUW in the com 
future. Large manufacturing companies munity. The introduction to the repo 
were even! a led opinion on. the says 
»()? 





rHE LITTLE ROCK STORY 


Che American ati f Un of action in any crisis. It was our respo 
oe ees om ee sibility. to act in a way which 
munity promote orderly discussion and facili 
rational decision-making. The 
ity for doing this at a particul 
place had to be assumed by 
university women at that tu 
place. It is this. respon 

been so splendidly assum 

sity women of Little Rock 


“wy So often n times of cl 


atetmment if Responsib \ nao | 
the AAU W Board at ] | agreement, we feel that 


LOSS Jour hie ard af that can be expect 


Red Queen 


His Is 


V hi 
by 


facet 





Small High Schools 


Have Problems 


BY MERLE A. STONEMAN 


FYVWE SMALL | 
part of the 


| nited 


secondary 


States 


las 
Cauca 


high pe reent 
above the 
correctly 
svstem of nomenclature 
ent prospect that all 
vill, or even could, be el 
any feasible process 0 
rganization 
Since if 
low 
midst 
them. Over 
small h hools have hee! 
lube led by SOT 


cle fe nae ad by 


Spec al 


educators as mnade quate 


ind have beet others as the 


; 


advantages and 


POsSsessors of 
virtues not proy ided by larger schools. In 
the light of the 


evaluation of the entire 


present co 
educati p 
tem in this nation, it is well that the place, 
present and potential, of the small school 
be reviewed 


There 


ure below 


sy 
is no established enrollment fi 


which a high school automati 


Dr. Stonema 
Df Ne hraska Tea 
School Administrat 


204 


cally be classified as small. Various 
procedures have been followed 


that 


school is so large that son 


may 
li prac tice 


high 


It has heen proposed 


viven 


Tigre r small Am 


a high "a 


duplicate assign 


ther sug 


school when 


iarve 


me sectiol I basi classes rt | he 


scheduled. These two definitions would 


at all. For 


an arbitrary hig 


not satisfy some authorities 


them, ar school below 


thousand, for instance, 


ire, such as one 
falls into the a yen 
workable 
is that utilized by Dr. Conant 


too small if 


recent ana a 


stactory program 
graduating classes of below one hu 
acaudenit 


conferred by D Conant’s h 


prest ge, but 


his definition not only has the 
status ~ 


hie probl mn ot 


also i lds 


} 
veral tvpes ol 


distinguishing among the sé 
organization found in the 
The 
high school, the four vear high school, and 
school. This 
reasonable place lo begin an 
What are the proble ms of the high school 
that Dr Conant 
curriculum must be 
high 


concentration ol population within reason 


administrative 


secondary << hool: thre e Vvear selor 


the six year high 


SeCclns a 


analy SIs 


su small believes its 


unsatisfactory 7 


SOL schools “ure large because 





SMALI 


makes their large 


feasible. Conversely the sparsity of popu- 


size 


able travel distance 


lation in many areas makes it either 


local 
high 


private and parochial 


mandatory or convenient for the 


high 


schools, 


small. Some 


schools to be 
aneialih 
ype rated with low enroll- 
in order to provide the 
antages expected from their 
Public high schools 


they 


ed programs 


not infrequently than 


hnecessil oper 


would 


also makes } 
more wisely, ‘I he re need be ho inclimat 


pupils te 


e pupil 


HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE PROBLEMS 


advanced classe 


to offer 


undue per 


nor to decline 
because of the pupil cost in- 
volved in teaching excessively small se 
tions or classes 

Broad Op pt rfuniti 
extra-classroom at 
a) l nmonaca le Mic, 
u th foo nume rous, 
ments. 


The 


are gern rally 


limitations of 
held to be 
being 
and the 
indicated as 
These 
of: Maintenance 


which are high 


schools 


te net he rs who cu 


Vere Steppingstones to 


Numerous stu 


I cl rs il 
teacnel a 


h 


more luetr 


where 


Eve 
} 
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sch . These « dad | yperiments under wav in heate the PoOssl- 
ges ‘ I ‘ SCTICSS I ‘ bility of bringing superior instruction into 
agl te _—T i F i the result evel secondar’ school classroom Kx 
v eTes I PrCrCoT dle I trie perimentation ncludes br nyving both 
vg i he scl © PoOssib I pel and closed-circuit) television into 
se'l pup ‘ | s| I)s rhe ( SSTOOTH Phere Ss TreyHwson to beheve 
sul t hetter v e. ( | a that both large and small high schools 
! . ser supervis Il prof from this line of experimenta 
for pupils to p Another instruc echnique, whiel 
Go s f s t new and which has served small high 
s scl s with ich SUCCESS he past. Is 
\s ~ ~ ( ( w i eut cle rt tile | iwvall 
—? " ’ u iP . ‘ wast 
‘ . t ss ‘ ‘ ‘ S10) the lek . CXTM 
' 4 . « . I} = ta the en ‘ f super 
s | . CSD ‘ ‘ . Phere . 
‘ ‘ s beheve IUS terests 
. uy ( ) es OF Pupils ‘ gh scl is 
t st s ~ Ces . ! ( ( ‘ i ( rough His 
~ - i il ) ! T Class 
. ‘ . se f s i h sch Ss 1s 
we ‘ ~, ‘ re ( eure itl 
er ¢ ence Is lefensib 
Impact of it ; 
‘ ere re euns i Tole ’ 
| ( . rove the ithe vs. | s. Wi 
ihe ‘ ‘ ‘ . | ile pp ‘ disapp ‘ 
‘ ) oO xe < ( el bh which tive 
siderable ( s ‘ rate ‘ schools. Whe they fine 
. - st ~ 1 ) ( ll lt cl Wit! 
( uy ( i keep po i rie ( ClOp 
< ( f ¢ ‘ f iIp-t ( d ether scho 
Pat a be 1 secre . ss g efficiel ails sg 
hes G ‘ | r ‘ S S ‘ it ou ind curriculum ce 
{ . ‘ ‘ eos | high school shor 
ep ‘ ‘ ( | ¢ sl nigthh secre iis a eans { 
‘ ~ . ( SotTne! es ~ tive ‘ is 
I - 3 bole (] si ( a ( ‘ ( 
=f ( . iD ( - ( ‘ shpouls ty epilaced P OLTeSs 
I sl ) { i I hye ( eve sl Yas perspec ( . 
‘ wT { s ) © ¢ uined 1 deciding ups he 
prog ll I Iie [ Cc states uance of Cqdivicdual sStllail Yh schools 








GOLDEN AGE of 
ATOMIC) ENERGY 


BY KALPH A. SAWYER 


vo DEVELOPMENT of the atomic bomb, and “‘atombusters,”” but now, reactors 


which ended the war with Japan, also which transform uraniun plu 
opened thie Wil ror peacetime uses oft tor atom bon bs. sotopes ¢ be ore té 
utomu energ vhich ure creating eco ll ariet\ and al ints }) ssib be 


nonne and social effects as revolutionar fore. The Atomic ] oy ( 


and startling as the effects of the bombs les about hree +} 
Chere are two kinds of peacetime develop sotopes of many elements 

ments: The use of radioactive isotopes Since 1946, both the AK ‘ | 
medicine, research, and industry and the British Atomic Energy Research Estab 
production of cle ir powe lishment have bee s . es 

Most ch il elements ¢ cul peacetime purposes st ve 
several different forms, called “isotopes,” more than twelve thous { shipments 
which are chemically dentical with one Isotopes g ve tf rad ns W hy | ‘ 
inother, but differ slight] nh weight many uses. In 1954, the Unite States 
Chere are three isotopes of silicon, seven of Department of Agi 
silver, te I i: th s, there e three t t ton otf fe ‘ [ . 

SEVE or te ditfere k is of at s of the normal phosp s S ¢ I 
these eleme s which are chemical lis rad ictive s t \\ 

guishable, but have \ ¢ weights ground, the ‘ : S 
Some of these occu Ire | exal taken up by p 5 s] 

Tle ord la! ercu s I xture if l Ci ver cou ers 
different isotopes ind detert ‘ ‘ 

Years ag physicists found tl si t s had gone | . 
topes could be produced minute tributed: In othe : 
amounts by transmutations in eyclotrons — feeds plants and | ise fet ‘ 

Dea f the School of Graduate Studies. { er effective! I ba s! nites \ 
o Moke liad ale il _ have reported s gs 

ty 1 Dr. S qouars a Ve I! . 

» the fairly small group of entist } Some radioisotopes 

neey to lay audiences tech rte I] sources of radiatio Insects 


Michigan State President be killed by allowing the flow pas 
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' > ' : 
sotope source a rus stream Rad i ns tron litters radion ‘ 
> } ‘ , ; 1..] 
; ; ; ] 
I ita S S ( slig aif { per ‘ I ‘ This 1) rey 1) 
; ; ' ) ‘ ? ' ’ } +] 
ere ! \ eS rie } to ensu o the | 


t I K I wh se racdiat ( just penetrate the ‘ 
heen Dp ( | isease-resis t st s sired hickness is choset As the shee 
i whe . I \ is Wwe s bark passes over the whoact e source, a Cie 
cl ) s t ral j es ve! ounter easures ne f clio! I é 
sult ‘ es s y g radiation co ¢ through, which iries 
SCuS " | wila exactly w th the changing thickness 
oft I) cs i s ‘ s The { ted States Steel Corporatio 
SD I Lhe se uses wiioactive gauges measure 
g . . t ma conul the t} ckness of sheet steel ‘ 
s s newest strip! Sin r gauges are use 
f a nap “ness tir 
ftomic Diagnosis and Therapy Oa ee ede : 
ms. More ‘ f es 
: ss has bes e United States are using ctiv 
Col by ; re ESS eS ‘ lal s S 


volt NX These s pectio f casting, welds 1 materials 
s fX : Inspect | vraphi 
1) ‘ c S ‘ , ‘ the < é des 7 | 
A 1 eis v of phosphorus grams qu eas NM ac e parts 
, 4 ¥ : ithe Moore tha Sao < viv have bee 
tors. so t] ‘ s beco1 s ensed for suc vrap) In the pe 


| ! Is s Des ‘ ‘ LIS¢ 
ind dete ev fu t S206.000.000 a ve ire thus saved 
“Ca No phys . . f 
; ed } ST) ' 
{ Weightless Fuel 

prope \ ‘ ( Css t) . 
radioisotopes in diagnosis a herap All of these isotope uses are byproducts of 

The g ‘ ( eturns ‘ | the bas act ties of the AEC. whos 
dust In 1954 e $50 S sers of vork s beg for the purpose of devel 
sotopes reported to the \ Energ ping itomic bomb. The first reactors 
( I ss th at yp lie s were built to manufacture plutonium for 
saving I east S1LO0.000 000 eal b I bs b transmutat 1 of ura um 
By 1957, the number st sers Bu eactor, the fission of uraniun 
had doubled eir es es ola I itoms produces great quantities of heat; 
savings had mounted to $500,000,000. The fact. by the fission of all the atoms in 
commission anticipated b 1962 a al one p und f uraniul as much heat is 
Su ys in Indust! | ag l t I hive pr xluced as by the burning of two and a 
billior loll S half million pounds of coal! 








GOLDEN AGE OF 


Uranium is almost a weightless fuel and 


its costs are negligible 


compared with those for coal or oil. We 


transportation 


may therefore have almost limitless 
amounts of fuel available to any place in 
the world. When electricity from nuclear 
energy becomes as cheap as that from coal 
or water power, all parts of the world can 
share power at the same low rate. 
Available power in the United States to- 
day is equal to the annual combustion of 


more than eight tons of coal per person, or 


62,000 kilowatt-hours, whereas in the 
poorest countries of Africa and Asia it 
amounts to only .02 tons. This wide range 


is one measure of the great cultural and 


social differen es between countries. 


Fossil Fuels Not Limitless 


is the 
lack of fossil fuel or water power in many 
Burma, most of Africa, 
of South America, 
few power resources ; and 
Italy available 


water power and fuel resources within ten 


\ major cause of these disparitie s 
areas. large parts 
and Israel have very 
Sweden. Japan 
will reach the limit of their 
vears. In England, coal is rapidly becom- 
ing scarcer and more expensive to mine. 
Although large supplies of coal, oil, and 
gas in the United States provide cheaper 


power than any other country has, our 


own fossil fuel supplies are 


Within a generation, 


not unlimited. 
we shall have to use 
nuclear power and we have already begun. 

The first reactors were operated at low 
temperatures for purposes of safety and 
convenience. The great amounts of heat 
which had to be 
were thrown away 
the AE¢ 


could 


removed in cooling them 


Chen, 


after the war, 
began developing reactors that 
oy rate at h 
] ‘ 


produce s 


gh enough tempera- 


tures to eam and thus make 
power. 

The first power reactor went into opera- 
tion at Arco, Idaho in 1953. It was a full- 
scale model of the power plant for the sub- 
marine Nautilus, launched four years ago. 

Che Nautilus can sail at high speeds un- 
der water for almost unlimited periods 


seventy thousand miles without being re- 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


fueled in contrast to older submarines, 
which can travel on their batteries only 
two or three hundred miles under water at 
low speeds and then must surface to re- 
has three 


charge. The navy now more 


nuclear submarines at and nineteen 


SsCu 
submarines, a cruiser, and an airplane car- 
rier, all nuclear-powered, in various stages 


Nucl al 


as soon as the 


of planning and construction. 
built 
cost of nuclear power is brought down to 


ocean liners will be 


the level of the present oil-burning power 
plants. With submarines, of the 


mportant as 


course, 
cost of ope ration is not as 
their ability to travel long distances undet 
water at high speeds. 

Our first large nuclear power plant went 
into operation at Shippingport, Pennsy]- 
1957 
probably costs ten times as m 
Pittsburgh, at this 
yielding experience 

The power plants being built in Ne 
York, Chicago, east Massachusetts 


and Detroit will be more 


vania, near Pittsburgh, in 


ventional power in 


time, but it is 


econon 
They , too, will not n ake powe ras he | 
as conventional power plants, but nuclear 
power plants to be built wit! the ne 


We can lool 
forward to important changes in th 


ten or fifteen vears will do s« 


tion of major industries which use | 
amounts of power, for the price wil 
South or New } 
n Detroit or Chicago, but the 


longer be more in the 
land than 
sume every whe re. 

England has completed four lar 
clear electrical plants and is building t 
more. France, Japan, and Russ rare he 
driven by shortage of power resources 
ward the building of nuclear power p 

Nucl ar power W l| also be very mip 
*underdeveloped”* and pows 
know-how 
uranium supplies are, however, limited 
few principally the 
United States, the United Kingdon 
the U.S.S.R. President Eisenhower, h 
United Nations speech December 8, 1953 
stated our intention to help the nations of 
the free world in the development of the 


tant in 


poor countries. Reactor 


a very countries, 


peacetime uses of the 
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uranium and technical help and sharing 
the costs of Bilateral 
agreements have been made with forty- 
Under fifteen, the United 
States will help in the design and con- 
struction of The 


for research reactors and 


research reactors. 


three countries. 


power plants. other 
agreements are 
for assistance with research programs. 
President Eisenhower also proposed an 
International Atomic Energy Agency to 
facilitate world-wide co-operation and de- 
velopment in all aspects of atomic re- 
search and power development. Following 
long negotiation and planning, an organ- 
ization conference met in New York City 
October 1956 and 


states signed the draft statute for 


in September and 
eighty 
the agency. Following acceptance of this 
statute, the International At 
Agency 
Participation Act, authorizing U.S. 


ymic Energy 
the 
par- 
ticipation in the agency and passed by the 


has begun operations. In 
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Congress in 1957, it was also provided that 
the AEC distribute to the agency large 
amounts of uranium as reactor fuel. 

The agency is undertaking a broad pro- 
gram of training, safeguard study, re- 
search, studies of the utilization of nu- 
clear power in the less developed coun- 
tries, and distribution of nuclear fuel for 
power purposes to countries in which it is 
not available. The work of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency is certain to 
facilitate and accelerate the development 
of nuclear and 
throughout the world. 

The revolutionary advances in medi- 


power atomic energy 


cine, in industry, in transportation, and in 
power generation which the nuclear age is 
bringing are bound to affect profoundly 
not only our own country but many of the 
underprivileged countries of the world. 
take 


pride in our own country’s contributions. 


We live in an exciting era and we can 





Assistance Without Interference 


“NONGRESS passed the act which estab- They looked into organi ati mm. equip- 
( lished what is now the United States ment, instruction, and management and 
Office of Education in 1867, for the " pur- collected all the facts they could abo 


pose of collect nq such statistics and facts as school funds, school attendance, school 
shall show the condition and progress of ¢ lu- laws, and educational associations 

cation in the several States and Territories, Thanks to their efforts, we know that 
and of diffus ng such information res pect- some 6.9 million vour gsters between the 
ng the organization and management of ages of five and seventeen years, about 
schools and school systems, and methods of fifty -seven percent of the pm -~ itiol 
teaching, as shall aid the people of the United that age group, were enroll 1 public el 
States in the establishment and maintenance mentary and secondary s( le in 1870 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise when the agency publishe 1 its first figures 
pro note the CAUSE of education throughout Today we have O+ 7 Tih llion boy S al d 
the country.” girls, or 83.1 percent of that age group, 


Henry Barnard,.who had been cam- enrolled in the public schools. Back in 
paigning for a fact-finding agency for the 1870, only 1.2 percent of the enrollment 


t 
nation’s schools for the previous thirty was for secondary schools and only tw 
vears, Was appointed the first commis- out of every hundred seventeen-year-olds 
sioner. His salary was four thousand dol- graduated from high school Now 22.4 


lars a year; his staff consisted of three percent of enrollment are in secon 
cle rks. housed in two rented rooms in schools and two out of « very three of our 


downtown Washington Nevertheless Dr. st venteen-vear-olds graduate Nowadavs 
Barnard’s eminence as an educator and about half of our high school graduates 
his acquaintance with most of the great go on to college full-time or part-time 

men in this country and in Europe at The school term, back in the days whet 
once gave the new agency a wide influence. the “Bureau of Education” had its be 


With energy and enthusiasm, the small ginning, was 132 days in the pub 
staff set about the task of va the ring sta- st hools Now it is generally 180 davs 


tistics regarding all classes of schools, One interesting figure is lacking in these 

colleges, and professional institutions early reports and that is the number of 

a x a s( hools which were thet in existence | 
dav we have 130.500 1) byl elementary 

Prepared for exclusir f ut ur JouR ; ; 

igh good offices é et / . 
( nissioner of Educat Dr. Lawrence ( were to accommodate the 6.9 n m bovs 
5 , ° . , ' 1 . = 

Derthick. See our March issue for an article by 0d girls in public scho n 1870 we do 

Dr. Derthick on the guidance provisions of the not know. fhe first time a number ap 

National Defense Education Act. pears on our records is in 1918, when the 


1] 
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gure is reported as 277,734, more than 
Vice is Ta sch is as we have todav. 

This is because { course, so Inanv of 
hese schools ere h ised l rool 
Since that time, smaller school districts 
nave hee COnSO lated and la ort schools 
built to offer educational programs better 
suited to modern needs 

As of this writing, however, more than 
35,000 of our schools are still housed in one 
room 1 S ed b only one teacher 
And despite dramatic reductions in_ the 

imber of our school districts made 
recent vears, we still have almost 53,000 

Whe { cn I was founded, Tans 
eople did t think of educatio “us a 

iblic once } The fe y scl vols we had 
serve DY! leu i cle itele with limited 
purposes. What little uublic education 
here was provided eager curriculum 

ch | iren to poor t pay for am thing 
wt eT 

But times changed to give iv t he 

le red schoolhouse a Church-spot 
sored, colleges | s e school systems 

S eu ersities developed. Special 
. Is began i va ed Oo serve 
‘}) i ecu ceeds pare ts orga 
t s te il issocialions { 
support the sch s. Through these criti- 
| years, the Office of Educa itself 
hanged and gre th the rowing na- 


The Congress added graduallv to the 
ginal mandate of the office. Before the 


irn of the century, for example, the 
charged 
for the operation of 
the schools in Alaska. Since World War I, 


has had the re- 


new 


with 


been 


sponsibility for administering the Fed- 
‘ il yvocatiol al acts and, more recently, 
for the Administration of Federal funds 


lor the maintenance, operation, and con- 


in Federally-affected 
World War II, the office 


conducted extensive wartime training pro- 


et 


ruction of s¢ hools 


areas. During 


} 
; 


grams and when the war ended directed 
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two large-scale programs for the disposal 
of surplus materials 

In 1954, the 83rd 
Publie Law 531. to authorize 
undertake for the first 
hensive program of co-operative research 
Under this the 
Education is permitted 


enacted 
the ofttice to 
time a 


Congress 
( olnpre 


law, Commissioner of 


to enter into contracts of jointly financed 


co-operative agreements with universities 
and college s and State edu ational agen 
research, survevs, 


field of educa 


es for the conduct of 


rations in the 


and demonst 


tion 


The law 


three 


requires each project to meet 
First, it 


to have a demonstrable value to educa 


criteria must be expected 


tion within a reasonable time. Second, it 


Is 


must be concerned with a problem for 


whose solution progress has heen ae laved 


by wide gaps in knowledge. Third, it must 
have significance for the country as a 
whole. 

Program Well Under Way 

Mhis program Ss now well undet Wa 
since began, more than six hundred 


re search 


( thie e of 


prop sals for co-operative proj 


Edu 


colleges and 


have come into the 
from 
universities and from state 


Almost 


proposals have resulted in projects which 


ects 
cation the nation’s 
education ce 
partments two hundred of these 
are now in progress and more than thirt 
have been comple ted 

Last September, historic new dimen 
sions were opened in the role 
the Office of Education President 
Eisenhower signed into effect Public Law 
85-864, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. In essence, this act gives new 


scope and vision to the whole concept of 


‘ 


mandated to 


when 


education in a free society, a concept 
founded on the principle that all of the 
children of all the people must go to 
school. The new act is designed to enable 
them not merely to go to school, but to 
derive from school the opportunity to de- 


velop their gifts to the fullest. 
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The act reinforces a partnership which tional purposes. The languayve deve lop 
has demonstrated its effectiveness to the ment and graduate fellowship titles also 
\merican people over many vears: A part- 9 give new meaning and authority to the 


ie rship in which the Federal Government part the office must play n the futur 


without interference assists states, com- the field of research 

munities, and = private institutions to With all of its responsibilities, the United 

strengthen their educational programs States Office of Education has remained, 
The act, as you know, authorizes funds from many points of view, a very modest 

fora variety of closely related programs of — undertaking. There are, at the time of 

assistance to the states and to colleges and = writing, about seven hundred regular 


universities Except for Tithe IX. which staff members, of whom upproximate!] 


establishes a spec ial service in the Na- half are profe ssional spe alists engaged i 
tional Science Foundation, the act is being — research and consultative service. The of- 
administered at the I deral level by the hice budget remains but a small fraction of 
Office of Education the total of Federal activities in schools 
The new legislation carries several preé ind education. In recent vears, the total 
edent-setting areas of responsibility. Onc allotted to the office, including grants to 
of the most interesting has to do with the states, has approxin ited fifteen per 
Title V, concerned with guidance, coun- cent of the total spent for all Federal pr 
seling, and testing Searching out, ap- grams in education 
praising, and encouraging talent and con- 


| +} ’ cal 

see vuently enlarging the country s pool of 2 2 . ; 

i Spirit of True Partnership 
trained manpower 


In thre se compl x and difficult time s, ul- \s the ofhee moves into its bi made} 
discovered talents, wasted skills, and muis- ind the stimulat ng and challeng g task 
applied abilities are more than a tragedy, of imple menting this new act, questions 
for individuals The are a hazard to the mav be asked to which the answers are 
national security. Every vear, about 200,- et apparent. But of one thing we may be 
000 of our most able young people have — positive: Federal assistance will continu 
been terminating their education with to be administered as it has alwavs beet 
high school. And countless thousands of © ina spirit of true partnership 
others have been cheating themselves and In Commissioner B 
society by setting their sights on goals far most a century ago, the first steat 
beneath their power to rea h, chiefly be- were beginning to race across the At] 
cause no one has ever helped them to aim Ocean. Today space missiles streak 
farther and higher into the universe. The role of the Unite 

The new act also enhances the researc! States Office of Educatio must « tinue 
role of the Office of Education. Under to grow with the needs of the times, but 
Tithe VII, the office is authorized to in wavs its role will be epitomize 1, as it Is 
stigate ana develop experimentati mI low, by its unofficial slogan, “Assistance 
the development and evaluation of the without interference; leadership withou 
mass communications media for educa domination.” 


FLASH: CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE AAUW EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION ARE NOW TAX DEDUCTIBLE 








BY ROSALIND CASSIDY 


Is the Earth Really 
PEAR-SHAPED ? 


FYFVHE LOS ANGELES TIMES, in the first selves the next twelve vears to at 

| month of 1959, carried the following $50,000 through the recruitment of no 
headline: Op Morner Eartu Mori fewer than 25,000 new faculty member 
NEARLY PEAR-SHAPED, VANGUARD Rt von 
VEALS. This start] fact became known \s a matter of fact, the increase in college 


: 1 nroll r les) ‘ | ! 
through messages sent bv a rapefruil enrollment is already evident. Full-time 
sized satellite rbiti i ! the ¢ h student ¢ ELT ER 944 accredited un 
Va ua ad vas des d and successtull versities, | ‘ ‘ eves i { tech 
| ; 
launched b Ame 1 SCE etc i vical thre scl is } the [ eq 
‘ bef Oz7_* 
neers on March 17. 1958 States s ‘ S 1957-58 
Ever la new aspects ; his « shi wed a 4 1 we cre . ve he tna 
\ : | gv 
ase 
W rid we ! W i i will ee é i ‘ f 1956 
at ; 
n are revealed. This fact is of great « ; 
: , 1 an I: , 
cern i rormMed ado and erested Ul EI Ss predict hat because oft 
in the impending crisis In America ghetr growing d ds for higl { ed pe 
] 1 
education sonnel, more students will go to college 
. . . , . ' 
We are fa nga trignten vr shortage | ana more econol ( HSSISTaNCe Vill bye 
’ ' 1 1 ' : 
college teachers at a time when high leve i) ilable { hel We have alre Te! st 
talent and preparation are needed as never this in the provisions of the National De 
before n history Phe fantasti progress ol fense Educat a Yet Ihe problem IS Thack 
automation, speed travel, and exploration greater bv the fact that 
of outer space are only one aspect of th s 
. 1] . +} 1« — oO” 
} ° the ¢ oto } ext hirtl rat 
that when the current crop of first-graders = , £ Hh rate 
} y 
1] } 1 i to be taught. ted. housed ad s 
reach college et trance, tweive vears hence, 
14] ’ 7 1 i a thousand ways, | t hd 
it is predicted that the college oOpulatior 
i pr 1 th i ge population os 1920's and 1930's. the « 
| } 
may be well over five million, possibly s ke I nad t birt ' j 


h gh as ¢ gh On tO Mered th Wilso rn ¢ i] 
Secordins to Qucar Eiandlin, wilting ia fisher Bdducatson (Aasocietion for Wis 


g mn fo ‘ 
the September 1956 Atlantic Education 

Instructors now on the staffs of American ' . 

n aitine sve to multinly ther Moreover we shall continue to live in an 
a . economic, polit eal. and educatior al cold 
{ Professor at the I ersity of California at war with the U.S.S.R., which makes the 
Los Angeles, Dr. Cassidy is currently serving plight of our colleges and universities 


the AAUW Co ttee on Higher Educat grave indeed. William Benton, on his re- 





IS THE EARTH 
turn from a study of Russian education, 


stated in the same publication that 


The American people do not yet identify 





g educational with our 


I have 
vinced that education has become a main 
theater of the cold war 


rooms and libraries, her labora 


the growin 


r 
CTISIS 


national security returned con 


] 
Class 


' : 
Russia’s 
tories and 


; 


eaching methods threaten us more than 


1 


her hydrogen bomb or her guided missiles 


to del 


iver them 


Briefly the crisis of increasing college e1 
rollments and the shortage of well pre- 
pared teachers for this level of instruct 

; ational 


groups ‘To members of the AAI W's Com- 


mittee on Higher Education, it is central 


. ret . { ’ 
re Of grave concern to many 1 


lovnbee’s concept of Chalk ge al d 

+9 } > a1 » ’ 

he sponse, as a law of the life of man and 
] 1 

it civilizations, Is alre ly at w k in this 


iwaken the Americal people te 


tional needs. As the hysteria died dow 
ind factual reports, such as the recent as 
sessment of secondary schools made by 
Ir. James B Conant and the earlie! re 


— ATION i 1 ecu Ss are ik gy a 
ew place I \ erica le =a ries a i 
prestige will prove esponse to the 
shortage of supp! j he emand for 
excellence in preparation. The challenge is 
already W th us t he é ust hye } 
nterpreting the rewards college teach 
ing to each generation of the most able 
college and universityv students I} sisa 


t 


Lime when Il re able Worthen should lox k 


toward qualifying for university tea h 
and researe h Phe are ho longer Cotipe {- 


ng with for place- 


an oversupply ot men 


ment and promotion. They are urgently 


needed. 
What 


are some ot the wonderfull \re- 


aspects of colleg 


AAUW should 


th it men by rs of 





REALLY 


f 1] e 


PEAR-SHAPED 


make 


women 


able 


ar rllege 


known to young men and 


now In and graduate 


schools and to student counselors in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, espe ially col- 
teaching is a 


lege counselors? College 


career which provides great personal re- 


wards to the scholarly young person. One 


is assured association col- 


with scholarly 
the 
d 


College teaching provides the 


leagues and with more mature, and i1 


days ahead, more earnest and dedicat 
students. 


searching creat 


and 


ve mind with opportunity 


with encouragement to seek new 
when such knowledge 
both personal 


It offers Lo 


1 3 ' 
knowledge in a day 


will be 


status and monetary rewards 


recognized with 


the individual one of the greatest means of 
serving his fellow man and the society 
which he cherishes. 

The re are controls on te ich 4 l id 
The re ire long Vat ! s to free } ‘ 
teacher for study, research, travel, 1 
ecreation. Health surance and retire- 
ment benefits re provided d there are 
issurances of a most precious ] lege 


freedom 


icademu 


P 
REPARATION for this career is de- 


manding and a thorou n rrounadin n 


secondary school in the humanities, the 


ers to recruit 1 lege té | g S i 
bership is built up i Libe | } st l 
dergraduate college education and be« Is 
women now will have a p Liste ana 
chance for employment | recognition 
Recently the American ¢ incil on I 
cation has prepared a m st thorough coun- 
seling brochure entitled ( re Teach 
w a Career. Local AAUW branch mem 
bers could well discuss wavs t » make this 
available to college counselors I t he 
vicinity. One copy has been sent to eacl 


l 
branch by the H ghet E jucation Con 
Additional copies may be obtaine: 
from the Council, 1785 Massachusetts 


Avenue, NW ‘ Wash ngton 6 1>¢ 


muttee 
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might also direct our recruiting ef- fore the health of our entire civilization is 


toward encouraging the type of dependent upon the strength of our insti- 


aescr hye cd sin I yan power, who tutions of higher learning. The differc nee 


: between strength or weakness in a uni- 
and bears her children much . 
versity is a reflection of the quality of the 


earlier than In previous periods Poday the linn employed. ie silted: wae sill 


» age of women when their last child have a healthy and vital or a declining 


| ol ic rir y he } | } ‘ 

iters school thir Phe intellectually civilization will depend upon the wisdom, 

woman who has earned her bacea- l i and preparation of our college 
* degree and possibly her master’s 


h is het children well ol 


This crisis in higher education is in truth 
nd wants occupation — 4 national crisis. How can we help supply 
those 25.000 new college faculty needed 
each vear, as predicted by Oscar Handlin? 
of the Com- We are told by messages from Vanguard 


that the world is pear-shaped, but our 


encouraged to 


United States world literally faces no 
shape at all if our college classrooms are 
not manned with dedicated and = vigor- 
oush prepared intellectual leadership in 


the humanities, the arts, and the sciences 


1634 Eye Street Sold 


al fer of $454,000 for our Eve Street property 

ve were convinced that the Association should be able to se« ure a 
rances Concordia, AAUW Treasurer, in a letter to the Journal 
( ted viewers were numerous, but because of our verv desirabk 


a small park, and within a few blocks of 


ce for this land, even though it to 


onnecticut Avenue, adjacent to out 

ts owner. On the advice of our Ad 

of members who are financial and 

ard of Directors to negotiate for the pur 

t seemec rtain this would enhance the sales price of 
naking ours a corner location 

negotiation, the property was purchased for $110,000. The 

ng Depreciation Reserve. Rental income since that time has 

| income been realized each mont! 

( ommiuttee cons sting of Dr Eli ralne th Mav. thre 


n offer tor the two ad jac ent prope rties that 


ret 
net 


a sina 


has 
all 
nh we move into the new Educational Cente 

bove the price we felt we could count on receiving 
of the corner property was in the sale can be seen from 
would not have been at all interested in Headquarters 
how much this add tional prope rty added to the sales value ol 


do know that we shall be se lling just the corner property for more 





BUILDING 
FOR THE FUTURE 


{ High Level Purpose 
It is certainly fitting that the AAUW Edu- 


cational Center, even before its comple- 
a high level educational 
purpose. It is to be the subject of a series of 
guest lectures which Milton F 
architect, has been invited to give at the 
University of Michigan College of Archi- 
tecture and Design 


Kach vear the 


tion, will serve 


ischer, the 


this October. 

Architecture 
invites several practising architects to lec- 
ture on some phase of their work. AAUW 


is in excellent company here, for 


™ hool ol 


some ot 
preceded Mr. 
Minoru Yama- 
Yamasaki, 


famous St 


the architects who have 


Fischer in the series are 


sak, 


and 


whose firm, Lienweber, 
Helmuth, designed the 
and Eero Saarinen, known 
M.I.T.’s three 
cornered theater and round chapel SEE 
January and March 1957 JourRNALSs), the 
General Motors Technical Center (March 
1957 chair 


remember the Ve 


Louis airport, 


for, among other things, 


the Saarinen 
York 


cha I ? 


JOURNAI and 
er ads with the 
chimney sweep In th 


In Mr 


formal 


F isc he rs part inh the 4 ries a 


lecture before the entire student 


body, one before the senior class, at 


informal seminar with faculty and 


dents he will use our Center as an ex- 


ample of how an architect works with a 


national organization as a chent. Focus 


will be on the Center’s design devel- 


opment. 
In order to familiarize the students with 
the building before he starts his talks, Mr. 


Fischer plans a pre lecture exhibit of a 
model of the Center at the school This 
exhibit will include presentat 


1arawil S. 


probably SOT working draw ngs, and na- 
, so that, in his 


the 


terials used in the building 
own words, “The students will know 
building as well as I do.” 

The 


which 


firm of Corning 


Mr. Fischer 

has recently been hono 
Board tol 
Washington 
compet 
the Board of Trade, Con 


three of the fifteen 


| 
buildings by the 
Metropolitan 
architectural tion 
won 
awards for three of its recet 
buildings: The B'nai Brith 
the Marvland Nat 
Park and Planning Comn 

Connecticut A a Wasl rtol 


building. There were two hur 


building, 
venue, 
dred en 


1Onl 


in the competi 


Construction Has Begun 


YO st he i] 
ter should be completed ear 
of 1960. As we go to press, | 
been laid | \ 
at the end of Januar 
President Hawkes sig 


construction. 


has already 


The contract was awarded t 
man-Harris 
D.C. and New York. Desp 
address, Hegeman-Harris has cor 


buildings and conducted building 


( OMMpans 
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not only all over the United States, but in 
such seemingly unlikely places as Caracas, 
Madrid, Moscow, and Egypt, not to men- 
tion Paris. 

Moreover the firm has put up all kinds 
of buildings, from offices to embassies 
Some of its more famous American struc- 
tures are the Fogg Art Museum at Har- 
vard University; Low Library at Colum- 
bia University; the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in At ngton Natior i C metery; 
four office buildings in Rockefeller Center, 
including the R.C.A. building; the Union 
League Club in New York City, and the 
home of William S. Paley of C.B.S. 





Gleanings Around Headquarters 


Almost ; 
Headquart rs bulletin board of some new 
ity of the Heads and 
our Staff organization) for 
Food 


and vari 


every day finds a notice on a 
money-making activ 
Quarters Club 
the benefit of the Building Fund. 
| white elephant exchanges, 


sales, 


ous ventures of the “Investment Un 
limited” ilk (see May 1958 JouRNAL, pag 
257) are constantly in progress. Plans 
are being made to hold the 1960 State 





The Money 


Oh the Money Tree 
The green stuff here 
the silver dollars ended up with the 


AAUW Building Fund! 


Tree and 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Presidents Conference in the new Educ iu 
tional Center. 

Soft terra cotta will be the color of the 
front panel, and the 


screens on the west elevation of the Cen- 


solar 


tower, the 
ter; the spandrels on the east, south, 
and west will be a soft smoky gray. J 
AAUW visitors to Washington who have 
grown fond of the charming and invalua 
ble pieces of furniture in the club rooms 
of our present Headquarters will be happy 
furniture 


of th S Sallie 


to hear that some 
will be 
Center. 


housed in the Educational 
And Staff 


learned LO love the 


new 
members who've 
ir lares and penates will 
find the same office furniture and equip 
at the 


economy! 


ment new address also a healthy 
In the Members’ Lounge, a portrait of 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW’s first Gen 
eral Director, will be the focal point; it 
was recently presented by Dr. McHale's 
brother. . . . The 
such a pace that we may be 
n by February 1960 inste: 
ously expected March! 


Center is going up at 
able to move 


d of the prey 


Goals Attained 


On the wall above the landing of the grand 
Educational Center, the 
all State Divisions which have 
reached their Building Fund goals will be 
permanently Individuals in 
whose names Memorial Gifts have been 


‘ 


staircase in the 


hames of 
1Tis¢ ribe d. 


contributed will be listed on the wall of the 
second floor Assembly Room. 

As we 
brane hes area number which have reached 
their goals are as follows 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. And, also, Florida, Idaho, 
lowa, and Washington 
and the Washington |D.C.] Branch! 


go to press, states among whose 


Carolina, 


Mississippi, 
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C. Day by Day 
Last 


tentative 


minute changes barred, here 


Week. 


ac complishments to 


calendar for Convention 
(nd judging from the 


date demonstrated = your ( onvention 


Margaret 


58 JOURNAL 


Program Committe Dear 
e Mar h , 


of her able assistants), 


Habein, chairman; se 
for the names 
whatever happens, we may 
hitter in the true set 


pert taking the 


} 
i 


expect a pine h 
se of the 
» place of 


an expert 


) 
ane are also subject 


opportu i 
Do 


cipal Auditorium, 
held? 
sight of 


secul 


most I ngs will be 
t conven it, Dut ot lose 
221 about 
address before re 


ill be 


request 
our local 
underground arage W 


to all staving in the 
» parking problem 
State Presidents 
will convene for ai 
luding lu 


( he on, 


sight-seeing 
Branch March 
Formal Opn 
now trad 
Presidents an 


; 


note addr 


Her te ple 


Monday, June 

Session Monday 

Board and Headqu 

sented to convent Land n 
Committee Chairman, * Marion 
Sheridan, will read the 
Monday brings 
hirst Assembly ie Whole, 


Bragdon’s report the initial 


new slate 


. & comp , 
cers atternoon 


is the 


lowing this, two of our new standing com- 
Hallie 
First Vice-president, on Program 
and Mrs. 
Frederic Gilstrap, Second Vice-president, 
on Membership. 

Monday evening will be devoted to 
the Educational Center, with Dean Flora 
R Building Fund Chairman, on the 
platform to 
failing 
Home, Litth 
Bridgman of “ 
and produced by Andre 
March JouRNAL, page 
cerning the al tribute be pal d t 
branches that have reached their Buildi 
Fund goal (final fund 


1 
i 

Building Fund 
j 
| 


mittee chairmen will report: Dr. 
Farmer, 
and 


Development Research, 


awls, 
with her never- 
skit, “*“Come 
written by Betty 


in Progress” fame 


Inspire us 
enthusiasm and a 
Trunk,” 
Pioneers 
Verhe vden mee 
167, for details con 


speci 


1m eas h 


] 
should 


re ports fr 
cha rmen 
Headquarters by June 1 if you want 


up and iy 


stan 


Tuesday, June 23. Education 


Secon 


, both Higher 
and Elementary un claim 
Tuesday mort s Assembly 

The President of the I 

John \ D rk 

» former; Dr. Willard Go 


ware, Dr 
lucation and Co-ordina 
ect, George Peabo 
will address the « 
r fiel wan ( 
related ull 
Items 

st mblyv-of-the 
j ct matter 
‘Education for Free 

Topic for the 
ritical 
Tur sday aft 
the-Whole 
titled ** The 
You?” by 


resol 
will come a 
-Wholk 


interests 


Issues in 
ermoon: 
lecture 
Arts Are on 
Norman Lloyd of 
School of Music. Mr. 
demonstration will concern it vith the 
common sources of music and. dance. He 
will be assisted by several ¢ 


ancers 
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The sec 


will be a convention high spot 


ond event of Tuesday afternoon 
An address 
by Eleanor Roosevelt on the economic as- 
pects of foreign policy 

The Fellow ships Night 


will also take plac e on Tuesday, 


ever-popular 
graced by 
the presence of the Achievement Award 
Winner. Main speaker: Dr. Reva Stump. 


Wednesday, Ju j. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 


rights has been 


nking on civil 
ved of late, 
will be the first spe aker. His topic is “The 
Individual and Go it.” He will be 
followed bv a no less distinguished scholar, 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm, Director of the In- 
for Communicative Research, 
Stanford University, will speak on 
“The College W an: Her Responsibility 
for the Mass Media.” 

After Regional Luncheons, 
and 


visitors Mav enjoy a fre 


whose th 


widely rece 


ernime! 


titanyl 


, 
stitution 


who 


delegates 


afternoon 


March issue, pages 166-67, for a 
hostess branch tour that has been 
planned), before or after fulfilling their 
A{AUW ballot box responsibilities (polls 
open from eight in the morning till eight 


at night). 

The Status of Women Assemblv-of-the 
Whole, in the evening, will consider the 
topic “The College Woman Effective 
or Ineffective Citizen?’ The ever-popular 
Judge Mary H. Donlon will speak on 
“Politics, P and Your 
daughter.” 

Aft r the 
Whole 
Legislative 
Women, 
taken up Wednesday evening. 


Grand- 


ower, 
usual post-Assembly -of-t he 
consideration of Resolutions and 
Items related to Status of 


othe r conve ntion business will be 


Thursday, June ). 
successful Boston 
Spe ial Interest 

Thursday taking place 
to allow fuller coverage bv dele- 
gates and visitors. See below for what de- 


highly 
simultaneous 


will be held 


Repeating a 
pattern, 
Meetings 
morning, each 
twice 
tails are available at time of 


going to 


press 


290) 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Thursday noon provides opportunity 
One on the Educa- 
tional Center Building Fund (open to all; 
topic: “Plans for the Future” 
Program Development 


for four luncheons: 


one on 
where plans and 
projects will be discussed: also open to 
all , one for is; 
dred or more members), 


five hun- 
with discussion 


Large Branches” 


opportunity on the needs of such branches 
and techniques for meeting them, and one 
for ¢ orporate Delegates, devoted to in 
formal discussion of the relation of Cor- 
Members to the Association. 
Afternoon and evening Thursday 


porate 
will 
be devoted to business, except for the 
possibility that dispatch will have brought 
the agenda far enough along to allow a’ Free 
Evening (and with Dr. Hawkes presiding, 
In anv event, 
the Headquarters Staff stands ready for 


with 


that might easily happen! 


and visitors 


part of a free 


conferences delegates 
as requested during all or 


evening Thursday. 


Fr lay, June 


departure for an 


26. Morning will bring a new 
AAUW 
namely, small group discussions around 
the theme * 


convention, 


In view of what has happened 
at this convention, how can I help my 
branch to be more effective?”* You will 
find the names of the AAU W leaders from 
all parts of the country who will serve as 
chairmen of these groups elsewhere in this 
Notebook section. Culmina- 
will be a summation of the 
ing’s findings by a past master in that art, 
AAUW'’s Former President Althea Kratz 


Hlottel, who will open the afternoon ses- 


Convention 


tion morn- 


sion. Tail ends of business will occupy the 
second half of both daytime sessions. 
Friday evening, delegates and visitors, 
always gallant but often weary after the 
week's will gather 
for the closing banquet. For this event, 


intensive conferring, 
a dy namic speaker and topic are needed 

and provided: Chancellor Franklin Mur- 
phy of the University of Kansas, who will 
focus our eyes on the future with an ad- 
dress entitled ‘Women and the Scientific 


Revolution.’ 








CONVENTION NOTEBOOK 


Vital Steps To Remember 

Before lear ing home, pack one membership Convention Registration Hours 
card (essential) and, if you are an ad- (subject to change) 

vance registrant, your advance registra- Sunday, June 2] —10 a.m.—8 P.M. 
tion receipt (important). Monday, June 22—8 A.m.—8 P.M. 

On arrival at K.C., check into your Tuesday, June 23— 8-9 A.M. 
place of convention residence at once. 12:30-2 P.M. 
Your detailed address for the week is es- Wednesday, June 24— 8-9 a.m. 
sential information, to be obtained before 4-8 P.M. 
convention registration. We repeat: Please Thursday, June 25— 8-9 a.m. 
lo not come to the convention registration 1:30-2:30 P.M. 
area at the Municipal Auditorium unt Friday, June 26— 8-9 a.m. 
you have your Kansas City address and 1-2 P.M, 
telephone number. 

You will fill out a roster card in dupli- 
cate at the registration area. This card 
will serve official conventional statistical Friday A.M. Discussion Leaders 
purposes and also as a convention airec- : : 
tory for the use of members. K.C. conventioneers will be particularly 

: interested to know in advance the 1 


Nore: All planning to of the distinguished Association 


end convel- 


a 
tion should refer back to the Convention Who will head small discussion 
Notebook section of the March JocurnaL ® Friday morning session on hov 
to refresh their memories in respect to terpret the convention to branches 
other vital details. leaders are as follows: Dr. Elizabeth Cocl 
ran, Kansas; Dr. Mary E. Dichn j 
Louisiana; Dr. Margaret M. Dicki 


Multiple Voting Maine; Mrs. Harold Donieker, India: 


<_ -_* “s _, Gertrude Houk Fariss, Oregon; Mrs. L. L 
meee te Oe BOS BOR: OM aes ek Piacicln F. abebetion 
California; Dr. June Hyver, Texas: Mrs 
E. R. Komarek, Minnesota; Mrs. Lew 
Littler, Colorado; Mrs. Grace W. MeLel 
lan, New York; Dr. Gladys Hicks New 
man, Missouri: Dr. Melanie Rosborough, 
Florida; Mrs. O. I. Skouge, Oklahoma 

Dean Margaret Disert of Wilson Col 


lege in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, is 


a card count is called for by the conven- 
tion, or when voting by ballot, Cut h voter 
present shall cast one vote. The chairman 
of a branch delegation may also cast the 
remaining votes to which her branch is 
entitled.” Chairmen of branch delega- 
tions to the Kansas City convention may 
receive their “multiple voting” cards, 


entitling them to cast the remaining votes ; 
in charge of these Friday morning dis 


of their branches, upon request at the 
CUSSIONS, 

registration area on Monday, June 22 at 

ten a.m. and thereafter during regular 


registration periods. Special Interest Sessions 
The enthusiasm fired by 

Balloting Spec ial Interest group meet 
Boston convention has led t] 

Balloting for national officers will take vention Program Comm 

place Wednesday, June 24, when polls tion of a similar plan. On 

will be open for twelve hours beginning at — ing, ten different grouy 


eight A.M. See Maré h Jot RNAL for bio - be conduc ted twice, one 


») SESS 


raphies of nominees. at ten-forty-five Phe 
‘ 
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ble each individual to take advantage of 
two different special interests. The areas 
to be covered are all standing committee 
areas as defined by our By-laws, namely 
the Arts, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
eation, Higher Education, Fellow ships, 
International Relations, Legislation, Mass 
Media, Membership, Social and Economic 
Issues, and Status of Women. 

As we go to press, inevitably not all 
planning is ready for reporting and all 
that is herewith given is of course subject 
to possible change. But the sampling we 
here present is a guarantee of the same 
quality in the final firmed-up programs as 
they will take place. 

Members of the Higher Education 
Committee will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion of critical issues in that field. 

International Relations expects to offer 
Women and 
Foreign Policy,” with special reference to 
IR Program; Dr. Meribeth E. 
Cameron, Association IR Chairman, will 
preside, and as many members of the 


a symposium on “College 


our own 


committee as can be present are intended 
to participate. 

The Membership sessions will consist of 
workshops in membership orientation and 
other aspects of this subject. A group 
dynamics approach will be utilized, with 
the Association committee members serv- 
ing as a panel. State Membership chair- 
men will be asked to discuss their plans. 

The Status offers a title that 
should prove a positive foil to both the 
convention slogan and the Status Assem 
bly-of-the-Whole: “The College Woman, 
Effective Citizen.” 

At the 


and Sec yndary 


session 


group session in Elementary 
Education, a number of 
“choices” will be discussed by a panel of 
members of our Association committee in 
that field. As keynoter, Dr. Maycie K. 
Southall, the chairman, will 
consider the question “Must We Choose 


Between the Lay Re- 


committee 


and Professional 
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formers?” Need for choice “‘ Between the 
‘Solid’ Curriculum and the ‘Enriched’ 
Program” will be evaluated by Dr. Mar- 
cia Edwards, Economic and 
Educational Efficiency” by Mrs. Leonard 
EK. Campbell, and “Between Federal, 
State, and Local Financial Aid” by Mrs. 
Leon Lamet 


“Between 


Floor discussion will follow, then Chris- 
tine Heinig, Staff Associate in this field, 
will summarize under the title “ Recogniz 
ing and Accepting Responsibility.”” The 
general topic for the whole session is “The 
Citizen and the Issues.” 

Topic for the Special Interest meeting 
in Social and Economic Issues will be 
“Our Changing Social Scene.” 

Members of the Arts Committee and 
the Co-ordinator of the Arts Resource 
Center will conduct the Arts Special Inter- 
est Session. Discussion and presentations 
are planned to stimulate awareness in the 
arts and provide information helpful to 
AAUW study in the field. 

At the Legislative meeting, there will 
be a panel discussion on “Implementing 
the Legislative Program at the State and 
Branch Level” and a progress report on 
AAUW the first 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress en- 
titled **Capitol Hill Roundup.” 


Legislative issues in 


What Will It Cost? 


Transportation, hotel accommodations, 
and meals vary for individuals, and also 
constitute the major convention expense. 
Registration in advance (see March issue, 
page 189) is five dollars; after arrival, six 
dollars. Single day registration: $1.50. 
The State the 
Regional Luncheons, and Thursday's Spe- 
cial Luncheons will be $2.75; the banquet, 


Presidents’ Luncheon, 


six dollars (open to guests as well). 
Consult your March JouRNAL, pages 


166-67, for information on and prices of 
local Convention Week tours. 











Desi en 
and 
: ife 


BY GEORGE NAKASHIMA 


ESIGN as such can lead us to ruin, can 
D lose “the cold war.” It can result in 
frustrations, schizophrenia, megalomania, 
backaches, nearsightedness, all kinds of 
bad things. Why? Because design is losing 
its true meaning for most of us today. 

Many 


and antique dealers are invidiously con- 


magazines, department stores, 
ditioning us to consider design as deter- 


mined and precious: Recognizable pat- 
terns and relationships which anyone can 
apply anywhere. It is quite the “accept- 
able” procedure for groups to invite a 
the local 


“interior decorating,” 


representative from store to 
speak to them on 
the idea then being to incorporate what 
they hear into their own homes. Both con- 
sumers of design and designers are influ- 
enced by this commercial impact. 

True should be 
an unself-conscious evolution, 


design spontaneous, 
like the 
joy of the unknown carver of a gargoyle. 
Worlds apart, but not too great in time, 
the fun, consummate taste, ease, natural- 
ness, and practical skills of the tea master 
Kobori-Enshu, who probably never con- 
sidered himself an architect or a designer, 
resulted in the Katsura Detached Palace. 
What joy in these creations, what un- 
labored natural expression! 


This ty pe of fun is largely yone and we 


have determinism and critics, the profit 
motive, personal expression, the difference 
between some of the contemporary car 
right and the 
impersonal metal worker of the thirteenth 


who designed and made a cathe- 


designers who can do no 


century 
dral door hinge and could do no 
The latter ends up as a museum piece. 


wrong. 


Origins Are Vague 


With good design so hard to achieve in 
the face of contemporary taste and lack 
of instinctive judgment, it becomes that 


much more important. Its origins are 
vague. Some of the greatest architecture 


of the day 


construction men; some of the worst archi- 


is produced by engineers ot 


tecture is done by some of our best-known 
architects. Professionalism seems to defeat 


itself. Architecture in 


cases is nothing but advertising art 


many important 
Some 
buildings appear to be built to sell them 
selves, the architect, or the designe 
have a shock appt al, or strive for novelt 
without purpose or meaning 

Good design, whether appearing In al 
settings, furniture, or 


chitecture, stage 


refrigerators, requires a maker or designer 


9 
) 





tivity the orgame nature 
of the materials with which he is working 
and the use for which the object is being 
designed. It is a matter of forming not 
an object to catch attention, but an 
object as a result of a kind of reflective 
and enjoyabl experience pertaining di- 
rectly to its material and function. Such 
an approach invites the user “into” the 
experience ol the design, pe rhaps to de- 
ve lop his full appreciation Over a period of 


} rath + 


time rather than in a flash, as in advertis- 


ng art 

Furniture design, especially in wood, is 
somewhat so-called 
als with space, 
line, volume, plane, involution, theory of 
opposites, the gold n mean, duality, space 
and time, and the like. Almost never is it 
flash of illumination 


the practi al dis- 


the result ol 


at three a.m. It is more 


( iplines of the mate rial, whic 


evolves forms from within 


\ i 


vard, somethu 


+} 


hat of nature evoly 
LO perio nh 
] : : } 
caves reaching 
} 
winds 


" protect 
ing beautiful 


, 
ting that 


other functions, but 
The disciplines are 
ie sixteenth of an sometimes 
be the difference tween success 
failure. This n n 
thickness of : neil In i ale draw- 
ny, the sort of decision one cannot make 


emotionally over a drafting table. 


A Matter of Choice 


Aside from the pure engine 
discipline that can go into a chair 
choice, or basic approach, diametrica ; 
opposite to discipline: Baroque, flam- 
boyant, superfluous styles. Such depend 
on one’s mood, desires, and aspirations, 
and are not necessarily bad. The central 
European pessimism, which began about 
the time of World War I and rather akin 
to Spengk r, stoic in concept and con- 
sidered “intellectual,” is on the other 
hand not necessarily “good.” This has 
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been a major influence in the past twenty 
or thirty years, characterized by the 
Bauhaus and its followers and intellectu- 
ally accepted The same choices and de- 
sires exist today as those which produced 
the simplicity of Shaker design and the 
excesses of Victorianism simultaneously in 


the last century. 


Style Determines Material 


Your choice of style will determine to 
some extent the material you can use and 
vice versa. Procedures and t chniques of 
construction have much to do with ulti- 
mate forms. Bent metal, wood lamina- 
tion, molded veneers, molded plastics, and 
veneering in general lend themselves to 
fair-sized production. They are usually 
synthetic and are mass production ma- 
terials 

Small production, with a good _ per- 
centage of hand work and personally ex- 
perienced decisions, achieves results quite 
different from those of larger production 
work. A primary decision of veneer, or 
solid wood, can change the whole aspect 
of a line of furniture. Both have advan- 
tages and disadvantages; a design for one 
should not be forced upon the other. The 
joining of two right-angled panels of 
veneer is done quite differently from the 
same in solid. Each should have its par- 
ticular expression. 

In a world where almost all objects have 
a tendency to become standardized, a 





\ | 


A ALLY 


Details of corner 
support of a hangar 
designed by Pier 
Luigi Nervi in 1935 


‘ 


natural outcome of mass production, 1 
becomes nore apparently hecessary for 
man to have some direct contact with na- 
ture. Unlike regimented and disciplined 


man-made molecules resulting in- svn 


‘ 


thetics, wit 
ing a direc 
many moo 


memory. St 


hnon iN 
t herit 
ds, person: 


orMs are deeply 


rainy spells; ‘ 








lightning strikes; even the wood and per- 
sonality of one tree in relation to its 
neighbor are often expressed when the 
imprisoned story deep in the bole of the 
tree is told. 

These the 
grain is brought out by careful handling 


stories are released when 
and one has the eves and feeling to see. 
Some of our finest lumber is a result of a 
in Eng- 


a good per- 


concerted reforestation program 
after 


centage of her timber had been cut down 


ago, 


land long years 


maritime fleet. 
These trees have now matured and are full 


to construct her wooden 


of history and have produced really excep- 
tional lumber. 

Woods of the temperate zone generally 
are austere and, if rich, have a restrained 
richness. The tropical woods of the rain 
forests quite often have a sensuous qual- 
ity, an opulence, sometimes a rich brood- 


ing quality peculiar to jungle woods. 


Ultimate Versus Immediate 


Perhaps the finest expression of the re- 
lation of 
sense, is a Japanese tea house. A sensitive 


man with nature, in a direct 
man can spend hours contemplating the 
ceiling of fine straightest-grained Hinoki 
and evolving a whole philosophy of life. 
Not a touch of lacquer or varnish, or 
even resins or oils, to mar its purity! The 
posts, beams, doors, lintels, and screens 
are all in like spirit. It is a distillation of 
man’s thoughts in pure spirit, exemplified 
by his relationship to an inanimate object, 
It can all lead to a state 


all this from one piece of 


in a sense “Zen.” 
of Nirvana 
lumber. 
There is a question of ultimate aims as 
against the more pressing immediate aims 
which might even be a question of survival, 
a question of the needs and aspirations 
of many and whether they can be ex- 
pressed with dignity and distinction. 
There is the poise and attitude that a mas- 
ter mason, a mistri, can have in almost 
any small Indian village on a daily income 
roughly equivalent to the hourly income, 


or less, of an American mason. There is 
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Shaker furniture 


such a thing as personal fulfillment with- 
out coveting one’s neighbor's ass, a ques 
tion of the spirit. Fundamentals are here, 
decisions and choice which can affect men 
everywhere. These decisions can often be 
design in its fundamental sense. 

There is also the question of the man 
who simply enjoys deep experiences. The 
Indian wandering monk has achieved a 
state of mind where environment does not 
matter. With his begging bowl his only 
possession and the world his home, or no 
home at all, he is completely free. The 
rest of us strive to create an environment 
about us giving us peace, pleasure, and 
happiness. 


As the 


and insecure, we have a tendency to with- 


world becomes more unsettled 


draw and accumulate possessions to which 
we react. In accumulating these posses- 
sions, the important consideration, design- 
wise, is that we be honest in our choice, 
that we furniture or 


draperies or houses because the Joneses 


are not choosing 
have them, or because someone tells us 
they are “right,”’ or because they are old, 
or new, but because they in themselves 
the material, color, form will give us 
pleasure to use and ponder over, becaus« 
the spirit and joy of the designer and 
maker come through. 

Basically good design is truth and there 
should be a distinction with a questioning, 
just as there should be and 1s a distinction 
between art and truth. It might focus on 
a great vase, a wooden pallet, and four 
white walls. 


Mr. Nakashima is a des gner of furn ture and 
of architecture at New Hope, 


occasio) al WOrThKS 


Pennsylvania. 
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Legislative Authority Needed 


Developments in recent months have fo- 
cused the attention of the American pub- 
perhaps the 
role of higher education, not 


lie, as never before, on 
significant 
only for the preservation of our cultural 
heritage and its enrichment, but for our 
very security as a nation. There is a new 
urgency in our approach to the task of 
helping higher education achieve its full 
potential. 

The proposed 


higher education (see 


Legislative Item on 
March Journal 
will give authority under which the Asso- 
ciation can express itself on proposals 
which may come before the United States 
Congress during the next two vears. It is 
that 
a sound understanding of the 
principles involved. 

AAUW, 
stood for a “balanced educational 
gram of quality.” 


essential our convention vote be 


based on 
throughout its history, has 
pro- 
In periods of unusual 
attain goals quickly, 
sometimes a danger of losing sight of the 


pressure to there is 


importance of balance and quality, which 
in the long run will prove to be the essen- 
tial 
There must be balance in the education of 
and in the total 
pattern of higher education. The individ- 
ual must not be 


characteristics of sound education. 


each individual student 
forced into narrow spe 
cialization without breadth: the student of 
science must be introduced to the humanit- 
ties and the social sciences. Nor, in our 

shortage of 
that we 


uneasiness over our current 


scientists, must we forget also 
need humanists and social scientists. 
Perhaps the 
ahead is in the supply of qualified faculty 
members. President Wells of Indiana Uni- 


versity, who spoke at our Seventy-fifth 


most critical shortage 


Anniversary convention in Boston, has 
said that it matters not how fine are 
the future 
nificant will happen in them unless we 
have qualified professors. There are sev- 
eral legislative steps that might be taken: 
Aids for graduate study for preparation 


our 
classrooms of 


nothing sig- 


for college teaching, improvement of fac- 
ulty salaries, modification of nepotism 
laws which hamper faculty appointment 
of women. 

There may be legislative proposals for 
financial assistance, both for 
students and for institutions 
tional Defense Education Act 


loan program 


individual 
The Na- 
primarily a 
is a step toward easing fi- 
nancial 


barriers for qualified students 


Appropriations under this act must be 
safeguarded. Assistance to our institutions 
for expansion of facilities to care for the 
needs of a student body doubled or tripled 
in size in the next decade or two must be 
assured. 

As the Congress wrestles with its re- 
sponsibilities to higher education, AAUW 
must be ready to present its stand 


EuNIcE CARMICHAEL ROBERTS 


Danger to Kindergartens! 


Everybody has heard during the past two 
that the schools are “soft.”” The 
children do not work hard, or long enough 


Schools 


years 


must be toughened up and 


speeded up or “the Russians will get us 

As someone has said, * The nsibility 
for national survival placed 
squarely upon the shoulders of the chil 


dren.” 


respo 
t 


has be en 


The barrage of destr 
education 


uctive criticism of 
and of children and their sup- 
posedly soft-living and indulgent parents 


has put great pressure upon the schools. In 


7 
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ances, this pressure has re- 


The ill effects 


oo Many is 
sulted in unwise practices 
ire beginning to show. 
Hlow does this affect the 
College 


stand hg are 


nik a 


kindergarten? 
leading to 


moved into the hi 


advanced 
gh school. 


High school subje cts are moved down into 


courses 


the elementary schools to make room for 
The 
which includes the ki 
pressured to add to its curriculum 
Here are 


examples of the effect upon the kindergar- 


‘ 


college COUTrSesS eleme! Lary school. 


' 


ndergarten, is thus 


and 
iren harce r 


drive its chil some 


ten: Beginning reading at kindergarten 
level, using a purely mechanical svstem 
which crowds out the broad-based lan- 


which are 


vuage CNP rienlices 

success In reading: putting first-grade 
arithmetic in the k nae rgarten, at a time 
when manv of the children cannot control 
a pencil sufficiently to write numbers; al- 
lowing “bright’’ children to skip the 


kindergarte1 


Good teache rs know the mMportance ot 

planning for individual differences, but 
‘ . - 

they deplore hot-house forcing of intellec- 


tually able voung children. 
The kindergarten is designed to help 
small children | the big 


feel adequate in 
strange world of school: to teach them to 


live with a relatively large group of others 


>: to provide the kind of phys - 


} 
needed by their growing 


cal acti 
) 


protect them against fine, close 


work with « 


are unready: 


bodies: to 


es and hands, for which they 


' : ' 
© he ip them explore and un- 


derstand their still strange physical and 


world. It is designed to stimulate 


social 


them to create, think, « nimunicate and 
use a wealth of subject matter, through 


} ‘ . ] = ] 
expe riences geared to he ir needs and ke Ves 


of developm« nt. 
Peopl 


young children 


who understand the needs of 
and the 


good start in school will speak out against 


inportance of a 


erosion of the kindergarten program. They 
will resist the to rob chil- 
dren of their childhood. They will con- 
tinue to work for 
kindergartens 


now lac 


current drive 


the establishment of 
where kindergartens are 
ing and to mprove the quality of 


wo 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


those now in operation. Quality results 


where the intelligent, expert, loving 


guidance of good teachers is strengthened 
by decent class size; appropriate space, 
facilities, and equipment, and the moral 
support and understanding of parents and 
other citizens 

ANNE Iloprock 


Assistant Director of 
Eleme ntary Educat ron. 


Ne w Jerse u 


Media at the Crossroads 


In the past few months, a wave of ceriti- 
cism of the mass media has been de velop- 


ing with Television 


mcreasing LTDD pete t. 


programming has received critical atten- 


tion in many recent magazine articles 


Congress is currently investigating T\ 


ratings and their influence on program de 


Even within television circles, in 


CISIONS 


} 
dividual Sponsors, advertising ugenm 


1 


tors, and network 


executives, colmentatl 


officials have expre ssed strong dissatisfac 
tion with present program quality. 
Goaded by this external and internal 
criticism, the TV 
of re-examining its output 
that 


others admit quality deficiencies. 


ndustry is in the process 
Some execu 
tives have concluded nothing is 
wrong: 
but excuse them on the ground that the 
public does not want anything better. A 
few industry leaders, however, believ« 
that the 


and that the mass media necessarily help 


American audience is maturing 
to form, as well as follow, public taste. 
Radio, too, is reassessing its role, largely 
as a result of pressure from competitive 
media. Alert station managers are seeking 
new programming patterns. They are us- 
ing listener panels and professional sur 
veys to discover audience interests 
Newspaper editors and publishers have 
voiced concern over inadequate coverage 
of the Cuban revolution, which is said to 
have left the American people unprepared 
for a Castro vic tory. Some press spokes 
men place the blame for this poor coverage 
on reader indifference to Latin American 


affairs, while others stress the editor's re- 








BOOK 


sponsibility for arousing reader interest. 
This two-way relationship between press 
and public is receiving more attention as 
newspapers increasingly turn to research 
on reader activities. 

This is, indeed, a time of ferment and 


potential change for the mass media. 
Many media executives are sensitive to 


the criticism that they are failing to dis- 
charge their They 
secking a higher level of public 


responsibilitic s are 
service. 
Yet they hesitate, wondering whether we, 
the public, will sanction improvement of 
quality or expansion of content. They are 
looking to the audience for 


What they 


the audience segment COMMpPrising ¢ 


cues 


signals are receiving trom 
ollege- 
educated women? The college woman has 


long been inclined to agree with the eritices 


of to the 


mediocrity of 
much entertainment fare and the imade- 
of nal 


output In the 


she has often reacted by disdainful 


mass media 


as 
quacy informati 
past, 

boveott, or resigned acceptance. Today 
she is becoming aware of her own respon- 
sibilitv for media 


active, 


content She tries to he 


an discriminating in 
seeks out 


Register- 


participant 
She 
to offer 


ng her preferences provides her an oppor- 


the communication process 


the best the media have 


tunity for self-expression as well as the 
satisfaction of knowing that her “vote” 
counts 

By sharing her enthusiasms, she influ- 


of by 


lation of high level per- 


othe fos 


the 
g het 


formance, 


ences preferences eCX- 


pressih appre 
she encourages profess nals in 
the media who seek opportunities to do 


their best work: by evidence of 


she 


rior produc tions 


support 


accords prestige to sponsors ot 


supe- 


The present impetus toward change 


by 


ized by forces of « ompla ency a 


re utral- 
' 


1d 


within the media could Cus ly 


inertia. 


Those within mass communications who 


are imaginative and bold enough to work 
toward a full realization of media potenti- 
alities need the support of every educated 


person. 


7 Book 
Shelf 


B. 


a worthy 


Alma Lutz has given us in Susan 
Anthony (Boston, Beacon Press 
companion to her several b ographie s of 
(merican The writing of 
the present volume was undertaken at the 
request of Lav \ Kk. Anthony, a niece of its 
subject. From her research, 


An 


as well as those 


noted women 


extensive 


which included recours tO Susal 


thon, *s diaries and papers 
of her contemporaries and colleagues, Miss 
Lutz has produced a scholarly and admi 
documented study and a 


rably portrait 


of an extraordinary human being 


The author also has painted a pano- 
rama of the great reform movements in 
the United States in the nineteenth cen- 


W irkers of 


} 
movements as El] i- 


tury and such co Susan B 


Anthony 
beth Cady Stanton; Lucy Stone and her 
husband, Henry Blackwell; William Lloyd 
Wendell Phillips; James and 
Mott, and Parker Pillsbury, to 
name only a few. We follow the 
differences that 


those 


in} 


Garrison: 
Lucretia 
gTOW th of 


~- 
be tweel 


cane many and 
witness the overriding devotion to human 
betterment that ultimately reunited most 
of them in their common work 
At a time when many have grown timid 
about championship of unpopular causes 


it 1s good to become reacqua ted with 


} ’ ' 
1; te { ; } 
sO de cated oO he adeais 1 


wothan 


which this country was founded that she 


devoted herself to causes an g the most 
emotion-ridden of the era: The abo! 
of slavery and the extension of lega 
political rights to wome So Ul popular 
were these movements in some quarters 


that those espousing ther risked the 
personal reputations, faced public ridicul 
and vilification, and chanced mob violence 
That Susan B. Anthony die 
re spected and beloved s testimor to the 


nai recognition ol er sel 
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] 


courage in the struggk 


Her 


woman 


for human rights. 
leadership of the 
suffrage 
major efforts 


though it 
was only one aspect of her 
life-long struggle for equal rights for all 
men and rdless of 
ligion, or sex. With the 
h in Susan B. Anthony 
ig her eighty 
:** Failure is 


author 


women, rega race, re- 


author we may 


find strengt *s mes- 


sage to those elebrat 


}] 


( -sixth 
and last birthday 


1.1 
ThHposs Dle, 


words which the concludes “still 


echo and re-echo through the vears, as 


he crusade for human rights goes for- 


ward and men al d women toge the r strive 


to build and preserve a free world.” 

Aavw members, who honor Florence 
n by al 

Sen Cine: will be 

the b ‘ 

Woman of the Century, by Elinor Blue- 


Rena Sabu fellowship nan 


i l ie 
mel (I versil I Col lo Press The 
\ lr was publ shed h et avs bef re 
the State of Colorado, on Februa 6 
presented a statue of Dr. Sabin for th 
National ¢ apit Is Statuarv Hall 
Florence Sabin began and ended he 
life in Colorado. She was born in a small 
miming ¢: ee the | or lorad R wkies ind 
t her girlhood in Denver. At the age 
ee ee a adi 1*’ to Colorado, 
where she led a campaign to reform the 
state’s health laws. In the vears between 


stie¢ became world-far ous tor her ct lular 


studies at Johns Hopki 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


movement for 
absorbed her 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


where she was the first woman appointed 
to a full professorship, and at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research 
Awards and honors to Dr. Sabin, in- 
that of first 
elected to life membership in the 


cluding being the woman 


Na- 


tional Academy of Sciences, fill many 
pages, but in chronicling them Mrs. Blue- 


neglected the 
the gift for 
es 4 


mel has not wart person- 


and the in- 
and friend, in 


full living, 


terest eacher 


young 
people that made Dr. Sabin as beloved as 
she was respected. 

Dr. Sabin’s biographer has had_ rich 
Her own friendship with 


recolle ctions of Ir. 


material: 
Dr. Sabin: the 


source 
Sabin’s 
other friends, co-workers, and 
and Dr. 

} 


was an inveterate 


students, 
for happily she 
hoarder of old letters 
{n appended bibliography 
Florence 
sources used by the 


s of Dr 


Sabin’s papers, 


and souvenirs 


lists not only articles about 
Sabin and secondary 
author, but the 


Sabin he rself. 


\lso appe 
lished medical 


Dr. Sabin 


the anatomy of the 


published writing 


‘nded are ies of estab 


summal 
nvestigators’ opinions of 
’s research accon plishments 
nervous svstem, 
study of living tis- 


biol er) 


a further contribution in Dr 


phatics, the supravital] 


tuberculosis. Cellular 


sues, and 
j 
will receive 


Sabin’s name, for the rovalties from the 


her biography will be used for re- 
field at the 


ido School of Medicine. L 


search in that 
Color 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Information on Association policy, Board action, 
and the like—DR®. H RA 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —NRS. RUT BARNE 

(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations end transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—! E 


Orders for publications — 





Program and other matters related to AAUW 
Senpeeae fields —' f te 


Fellowships or international grants ——e 
awards, and administration —DF 


Journal Editor, pubtoattons, 


KA F ARETH P} 


public relations — 
Publicity —MRS. MARY 


Dues, subscription to SOURMAL and On, tax or 
legal questions —N ELEANOR J 











International Federation 





Delegates to Helsinki Conference 


At its meeting, the AAUW 
Board of Directors made the following 
selection of delegates and alternates for 
the Thirteenth Conference of the IFUW, 
to be held in Helsinki August 4-10, 1959 


Voting Delegates 


Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, 
Mrs. FrReDeERI 
president 
Dr. CATHERINE STRATEMAN SrMs, 
national Relatior 
INCOMING GENERAL DrreEcTOR 
Dr. Minnie M. Mitier, Re 


secretary 


February 


} 
President 


GILSTRAP, Second Vice 


Inter 


is Committee 


ording 


s r ? 
{iferna es 


Mrs. Cuartes Concorpta, Treasure 
Mrs. Erwin C. Ocusner, Vice-president, 
Southwest 
Dr. Litt1an PorTENIER, 
Rox ky Mountain Region 
Mrs. Lawrence E. ScuNEIDER, Vice- 
pre sident, Northwest Central Region 
Dr. Eunice ( Chairman, 
Higher Education Committee 
Mrs. Hersert W. ANpdeERSON, Vice- 
president, North Atlantic Region 
Mrs. Ray Wintnrore Townsenp, 
president, South Pacific Region 


Central Region 


\ 1¢ e-pre S dei a 


ROBERTS, 


Register Abroad 


All AAUW 
abroad for six months or more are urged 
IFUW, or through the 
Relations Office at Head- 


to registe r with 


International 


quarters, so that they may be known to be 


available to represent A AUW 


at interna- 


tional conf rences held near their place of 


temporary foreign residence. 


Vice- 


members expecting to be 


IFUW 


Dr. Elmina R. Lucke, IFUW representa- 
tive to the { nited Nations since 
Council 


at the UN 


the 1958 


has been work ng on 


international with the UN 
since 1946. Dr. Lucke’s wide experience In 


teaching and social service administration 


meetings, 


assigniments 


has been invaluable background for her 
UN work, whith has included a three-year 
stint on a UN Technical Assistance proj- 
ect in Pakistan, preparation for Point TV 
Middle East, and the 
of Delhi, of 
(sia to grant a 
Master’s degree in social work 


Dr. Lucke the time has 
n can fulfill 


passed when university wome 
their responsibility Lo t he | N 
through study. IFUW rey 


should extend from 
meetings in New York ar 


programs in the 
founding, at the University 


the first graduate school in 
believes that 


solely 


, tot 
yresentat 


ion, she 


SaVs, headquarters 


id Cit neva to re- 


gional commission meetings and seminars, 
espec ially those orgat zed un le r | NES 2) 
and the Commission on Human Rights 


Women of each area should att id, listen 


i, i 


policy-makinglevel. Moreoverthese women 
eas which lack 
ms. IFUW 


yaa al 


ing at first, but aiming eventually for the 


should attend in distant 
university women’s organizati 
has already had such re { 
the historic first 
Economic Commission. 

IFUW representation in UN 
in New York has become international 


and Associates 


are being sought 


nr ' 
yresen 
pl 


session of the 


International 
meeting from IFUW 
members who live in New York 
Indian and Canadian members have served 
on the Subcommission on Prevent f 
Discrimination. Four other countries will 
be at the mee tings of the Commission on 


the Status of Women and Human Rights 
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Arts Works] op voung 


sters pause to ONE 





THIS IS ALASKA 


I’ MAY come asa surprise to some \Al \W 


members that America’s last frontier 
“* : ; 
ind jatest state can itreadyv boast 


each two thousand of 
its vast 600,000 miles. That mav seem lke 


branc h member tor 


a drop in the sometimes icy bucket, but 
if their present activities are any indica- 
tion, AAU W's four Alaska branches prom- 


ise to grow in both numbers and vigor. 


The branches already cover a lot of 


arting with Ketchikan and 


; ns 
LETTILOT Ss v 


southeast 


Juneau, both seaport cities in 
Alaska, continuing up the east coa 
Anchorage, and pushing as far into the 
as Fairbanks, in the 
of the state 

The Fairbanks’ Branch 
\ {I W's Increasing nie mibe rship n Alaska 


and reflects that city’s growth. The branch 


Was formed in 1LOS6, whe n the city 


interior 


spotlights 


Was a 
small mining community with a one build- 
ing grade and high school combined, and 
AAU W members could accommodate their 
monthly branch meetings in pr vate homes 
Since then, the population of the city and 
to thirty-five 
thousand and Fairbanks has 
known as “The Golden Heart of Alaska.” 
Likewise AAUW there 


increased, to 


232 


its environs has spurted 
become 
members hi ve 


ninetyv-one (one 


third of 


and found three 


were now loo numer- 


tear hers 


whom are 


vears ago that 


they 
ous to squeeze into homes for meetings 
Consequently they now meet in the Home 
Department lounge at the 
Universitv of Alaska, five m 


the city. 


ke OnomMICS 


les out from 


lhe most active committees in the Fair- 
banks Branch are Arts, F llowships, and 
Education and the branch’s biggest con- 
ribution to the AAUW program and the 
community is its Creative Arts Workshop, 
evolved 1956 Edueation 
committee study program on the gifted 
child. 


trom the public schools do group work in 


which from a 


In the workshop, children chosen 


painting, drama, sculpture, writing, wood- 
working, dancing, and other subjects. The 
groups are supervised by teachers, man 

AAUW 


with the children twice a week for 
three weeks in June. The workshop is a 


of them members, who volunteer 


to meet 


great Success, as witnessed by 


its growth 
from thirty children the first vear to sixty 
the second and a hundred the third. 
Moreover teachers seem to enjoy it as 
much as the children and there have been 
requests for adult workshops, too. The 
branch hopes that this will ultimately de- 
velop from an AAUW activity to a com- 





rHIs Is 


munity project, as did an earlier AAUW 
project which became the Fairbanks Con- 
cert Association. 

The Fairbanks Branch Arts committee 
“imports”’ art shows from other states, 


local 


and also puts on an annual school art 


sponsors shows by women artists, 


show. 


ictive in Education 


is the Fairbanks Branch’s 


Education committee, one of whose proj- 
radio talks and 


meetil 


Just as active 


ects has been preparing 


newspaper stories on i the teacher 


shortage. The 


committee also encourages 
its own members, with their liberal arts 
backgrounds, to teach and one me mbe rs 


hearing many such pleas, resigned her job 


ae another fie ld a d s now ba k iB colle re 


after twenty vears) working for a teach- 
ing certiheat« 

the capital of Alaska, may al- 
. known to not only 
for its AAU W activities, but for its Alaska 


Historical Library and Museum, where 


Juneau, 


ready be some of vou 


the original Russ documents recording 
the sale of Alaska to the United States are 
jealously preserved 

Organized the fa of 1954 as the 


Juneau-Douglas t Women, Ju- 
was admitted as an AAUW 


follow my 


neau 


the 


branch 
June. just in time 
a repre sentative to t he biennial Conve 
tion in Los Angeles. Admitt 
two members, 


Juneau mcre: sed t] “at 


ber to eight bv the end of 


Mauch of th 


directed toward work in mental health 
In 1956, it conducted an active rest arch 
project in mel tal health along lines sug 


ore sted by the Association committee in 
that field. Jur prominent 
supporting the Alaska Mental 
Bill, 


Ok a 
part in 


Health 


which was subsequently 

passed by Congress 
The Ketchikan Branch, numbering fifty 
members. may well be proud of the high 


ALASKA 


interest quotient of its 
For 


this vear’s Legislative committee 


meeting progratis 
t hie speakers 


Instance, of nvited b 


“a acel 
egate to Congress and two ex-governors 


all 


and the two who came and spoke were the 


were candidates for the state Senate 
ones elec ted! 

Ketchikan already has a successful Mass 
Media Program and sponsors, for mon 


ial 


an 


raising purposes, ann cultural events 


which have included arts and crafts 


show the 


which exhibited work of local 
artists. 


The 


out 


Anchorage Branch, which started 
members in 1954, 
hundred Its active 
Status of Women committee initiated in 


1957 


with twenty-eight 


how numibe rs one 


a Finance Forum which Was SO silt 
cessful both that vear and the next, wher 
become 


it Was repeated, that it has 


annual project. 


Public Book 


fuction 


Another success of the Anchorage Branch 
has been the Fellowships mmittee’s 
public auction of used hooks. ree is 


and prints, the pro eeds of which have 
established in Inte ito Fellow 
ship as a memorial to branch charter 
meme r Ida Luc \ Wal ct I sc OW irk 
in medical technolog s nationally recog- 


nized 
Probably 


ects has been is work ! Ancl ra e's na 


tionally known Mus Fest I I 
the founding of the festival was spea 
headed by one of its ( bers, Ma Hal 
who was instrumental getting Robert 


Shaw as leader and director. Through co 
ope ration with the Anchora ( nu 
College and the University of Alask: 


are given college crea 
festival to include other fields of art. Firs 
step in that directio s | ‘ ear’s sl 


of paintings by 





AAUW EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
Fellowships for Women, 1960-6 


FORTY NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR ADVANCED WORK 


One S000 
Four £000 
Ten 3000 
Twenty-five 2000 /2500 
These Fellowships are open to women of the United States who show distinct 


Lio! 
or promise of distinction in their chosen fields of study, and are offered in two 
categories 


To womel who already 


To women who will have fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate 
ext ept the dissertation, by 


hold the do« torate 


the time the fellowship vear begins (July 1 
Requests for application forms should include a statement of academic stat 


atlus 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 
The AAUW Educational Foundati 


of International Fellowships, $2000 
may apply In a ld tion t the Inte rnational Fe llowships, whic h are awarded lor 
advanced research only, the AAUW Edueational Foundation offers to women of 
ther countries thirty grants which may be used in the United States for research, 


eraduate courst work, or stu 


mn also offers for award for 1960-61 a numbe: 
ach, for which women of the United States 


oO 


ly of methods 
RESTRICTIONS 


Both National and International Fellowships are unrestricted 
and place of study, except that an I 
country other thar 
work in the U.S. only 


Women of other 


I 


as to age, field, 
nternational Fellowship must be used 


. > ’ : . } : . 
i the | CLOW Ss OWN, a id Internat onal Grants are awarded for 


countries apply through the federations 


associations ot 
university women In the 


countries and application forms are to be obtaine: 
from them. Some federations require applicants for International Fellowshy 
to be hie mibe rs of their fe derat 


ons 


APPLICATION DEADLINE 


Applic ants of other countries should check with their federations on the deadlines 
for applications 
The deadline for receipt of CS applications is Decemle r 1. 1989. Successful 


han March 1, 1960. 
Application forms for women of the U.S. may be obtained from 


candidates will be notified not later 


I 


Director. Fellow ships Program 
AAUW Educational Foundation 
1634 Eve Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Wi the AAUW Committee on Fel- 
lowships Awards met in Washington 
February, its nine eminent members 


each a scholar of 
field had ap iy 
at great h and 1 


ms for 


note her own special 
studied and analyzed 


1 detail the applic 
granted for the 


leng 
the 
icademie vear 


Each 


iadenne attainm ts.t'and 


awards to hy 
to come 


her owt 


1mninis 


member, by irtue of 
he r 

fnceed education, 1s 

the 


and other data 


cupac 


vely o judge from 


ast records f applica ts, 
issembled, ith the Importance ot 
dl the ability of an 


s of her 


a pro 


posed proj al appli 
and current 


her 


history 
carry through 
has bee nt wl 


uted so tha 


versity, 


Mawr, Johns Hopkins 


rior 


Roster of Committee Members 


LAUW 


six of the nine 


be llowsh ps have i} 

Dr. Mary FREAR KEELER, 
the commit airman, was varded a 
llowshiy isad ational Fi llowsh 7” 
. Wh worked in Er d 
naterial for her book The a ng 
published in 1954 


societ\ 


ste 


nt, Which was 

Americal Ph 
the members of Pa 
+ years of the En 

} 


ruished 


losophical 
his study of rhament 
glish Revo 


of work 


held an Alice 


sting 
Epirn F. He_tman 
Palmer I 1949-50 
while she worked in Spain, and 
England o1 he literature of the Spanish 
Enlightenment. Her publicati this 
field have 


lution 
Dr. 
Freeman 


pile t 


ellowship in 


France ’ 


ms in 


been numerous 


ELISABETH KIMBALL worked 
Anna C. Brackett Fellow 
2 while she wrote her 
sertation on the English feudal 
\fter saul ting this study, 
British | 


mibe rship 


Dr. 
England on the 
ship in 1981-3 dis 
system. 
entered upon seve ral others in 
de which won her me 
Roy al Historic: : 

Dr. Jaxer Howe. 
research at Mount Wilson Obser ! i! 
California while held the Sarah Ber 
liner Fellowship in 1915-16. Her career 
teaching, and admin 


hed. Many field 


Puishned 


il society 

ARK 
she 
research, stration has 
been d stin 


have 


been covered 


she ha 


creat ! 
field of art, havi 
Hellenistic Ten 

ship ¢ rusade Nat 
$1. Since 1948, 


Bic ld Directo of New 


annual sunu 


1940 
(ssist 


she 


thrace, 


both the I 
Dr. R. 

and enga 

field of sever 

ture Several 

resulted from het 

inh learned mourn: 


has special 
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and adult education, contributing many 


al icles in the nt fields to professional 
urnals 
Dr. Mitprep Trot 


tinguished 


rER has made a dis 
contribution im the 
anatomy and anthropology 
Oxford | 

Among other tions, she has _ re 
ceived the Vik ny Fund Medal and 
in plas sical an thropok gv. 

AAUW 


cotmnmit tee 


having beer a 
fellow at niversity in 1925-26. 
recogn 
iward 
In addition to Fellowships, 
have aiso held 
American Philosophical 
letv, the Guggenheim Foundation, the 
American Council of Learned 
the Fulbright Program, and Oxford Un 


Five of them are now or have beet 


members of the 
grants from the 
Sor 


Societies, 


versity 
college deans and all are teachers 

Phe members of the Awards Committee 
in the 


inh the SoM ral SCICTICES, 


work in three panels, on humat 


ties. one and one in 


the natural sciences. Having studied the 


applications in their respective fields, the 


Washington for 


committee meet three 


mak hg the 


days of consultations before 
awards. 
AAUW International 


oO women of other ¢« 


the United 


States, 
inother committee of six em 
the chairmanship of Dr 
with Dr. Clark are Dr. ¢ 
Guion, a New York ¢ 
Caroline Mercer, Professor of En 
Vassar College: Dr Ruth éi 
Professor of Ke ONOTMICS U 
of New Hampshire : Dr. Luev W. Pickett, 
Professor of Chemistry at Mount Holyok 
College, and Dr. Helen M. Richardson, a 


nent scholars 


unde r ( lark. 


Serving onni 
Dr. 
glish ut 


Woodruff, 


t the University 


itv phvsiciar 


} 


now retired from teaching at 


Douglass College, 
The names of the International 

tees for 1959-60 will be a 

October JoURNAL. 


psychologist 
Putvers | I versity 

RR Pel 

Grrat - 


inounced in the 


99-60 Fellowship Awards 


Forty-one American women scholars will 
do advanced research during the academic 
vear 1959-60 on Fellow ships awarded by 


the AAUW Educational 


Foundation. 
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fields of 
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fields of 
the 
and the social and physi il smreneces all 


Fourteen different 
explored by 


study wall be 


them, with humanities 
represented 

Listed are projects in English and Amer 
ican literature, foreign languages and lit 
archaeology, 


eratures, art, philosophy, 


psychology, history. political science, an 


thropology, economics, geography, biol 
More 
than half of the scholars will work in the 
humanities, 
the 


ke llows alre ady have 


ogy, bioche mistryv, and 


r ors 
zoology. 


with the social sciences having 
Nine of the 


doctorates 


next largest number. 


The °59-60 Projects 


Subjects upon which the Fellows will work 
range from a 
teenth 


phy SICS. SCIENCE 


study of “time” in seven 


literature to molecular 


studies Will 


century 
be made of 
the nasal gland activity of marine birds, 
the development of normal biochemical 


function in fetal rat mecha- 


thyroid, the 
nism by which genes multiply, intercranial 
self-stimulation in rats, and the ue ographic 
and ecological variability of a moss genus 

Geographic studies will be 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and the 
Plains of the 


United States. A 


social anthropology 


made of 
Great 
study i 
will examine accept 
aunce-re } ction attitudes of mothers whose 
children are 


recognized as deviants in 


Neolithi 


Indonesia furnishing the material. 


behav or, the of central 


Phere 
sVIn 


Walbiri of 


culture 
will be an analytic study of visual 
bolism in the culture of the 
central Australia. 

Trade agreements of the United King 
New Zealand will be studied: 


also, political leadership in the 


dom with 
newly in 
cept ndent countries of Burma and Ghana, 
the politics of the National Guard, 


defamation laws of England, 


and 
Canada, and 
the United States. There will be historical 
studies of Major John Cartwright, the 
eighteenth French Enlighten- 
Nazi Germany, 
Okinawa, Elisabeth Patterson Bonaparte, 
and Puritanism at Emmanuel College. 


done on the work of 


century 


ment, architecture in 


Research will be 
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William Butler Yeats. Otber 
specitic projects wil he concerned with 
the Elizabethan drama, Samuel Johnson, 


Kant and 


the Italian « \perience of American artists, 
traditions of Judeo-Arabic 
consolation stories, Machado de Assis, 
Giovanni B. Della Porta, Paul Valery, and 
Baudelaire. Contemporary and eighteenth 


the religious 


century French criticism, early Christian 
Roman 
ture, early Greek and Roman sculpture 
the Cathedral of Saint 


France, and fifth century Greek women’s 


architecture, baroque architec 


Pie rre in Poitiers, 
sum total 


costume also contribute to the 
of rese arch projec ts 


Kighteen States Represented 


Eighteen states comprise the residential 


locales of this scholarly roster of women, 
with New York and Massachusetts lead 
ing the list. Pennsy is listed as the 
permanent address of four Fellows: Cali 
fornia, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin of two each Fellow 
comes from each of the Con- 


Ivar a 


Is hhnessee, 


And one 


following: 


On Tuesday, 


the concrete 
eurved shell ove 


lounge of 


entrance 
new Educational Cet 
ter was poured 
ce ler oft photo 
picture also pro 
an overview of 
struction at the time of 


going to press 


necticut, the District of Columbia, Flor 
ida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary 
land, North Carolina, New Jersey, Oregon 
and Virginia 
The Fellows 


nine to twenty-three vears, 


range in age from fifty 
than 
three fourths of them being under thirty 
than half in their 
Fifteen are married: three have children 


more 


five, more twenties 

The stipends for these Fellows range 
from four thousand dollars to two thou 
sand and add up toa total of $106,750 
The funds come from voluntary contribu 


of AAUW 


United States and the earnings of a great 


tions members all over the 


variety of money-making activities, plus 


income from endowments. 

More than half of these awards will be 
used for work in other 
Fellows work in England, 
France, two in Italy, one each in Greece, 
Latin America, 
Indonesia, and five in sé 


countries Six 
will three 


and 
aAtit 


Ci rinany, Japat 9 
Ve ral Europe an 
countries. 

See following pages fo 


} f llou 3] 


list of 1959-60 


ps awa lee s 








Mrs. Lawall 





Miss Zakrzewska Dr. Lebra 





Miss Robinson Dr. Mitchell 








Miss Ropes Dr. Gregor 





“ % _ 


Miss Jones 














FELLOW SHIPS FROM ENDOWMENTS 
National 


{lthea Kratz Hottei Fellowship (North Atlanti 
Region). Satty Nessit Lawa.t, doctoral candidate, 
Yale University. Birthplace, Newton, Mass. B.A 
1956, Oberlin College. Mrs. Lawall will study modern 
French literature at the Sorbonne in Paris as prepa 
ration for a dissertation on trends in contemporary 
French criticism. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship (North 
west Central Region). BARBARA ZAKRZEWSKA, do 
toral candidate, University of Wisconsin. Birthplace, 
Warsaw, Poland. B.A. 1956 and M.A. 1957, Indiana 
University. Miss Zakrzewska’s project is a study in 
the landforms geography of the Great Plains. She 
will do field work in Kansas and Nebraska under the 
supervision of the Department of Geography, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South At 
lantic Region). Maryanne Euizaspetu Roprxson, 
Feaching Assistant and doctoral candidate, Duke 
University. Birthplace, Binghamton, N.Y. B.A 
1952, Harpur ( oll ve. AY | A. LO56, Duke | niversit,s 
Miss Robinson's research on the nasal glands of ma 
rine birds will be done at Duke Unive rsity and the 
Mt. Desert Biological Laboratory, Salisbury Cove, 
Me. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin). Mariax 
EstHer Ropes, Teaching Fellow, Harvard Univer 
sity; doctoral candidate, Radcliffe College. Birth 
place, Salem, Mass. B.A. 1956, Carleton College 
M.A. 1958, Radcliffe College. Miss Rope s will cor 
tinue her work in biology at Rad litfe on the « lass 


fication and taxonomy of mosses 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Mountain 
Region). Exizaspetu THowma, Chief Psychologist, 
Rockville Centre Board of Education, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. Birthplace, Tempe, Ariz. B.A. 1926 
and M.A. 1937, University of California at Berkeles 

Ed.D. 1958, New York University. Dr. Thoma’s 
research on maternal attitudes toward problem chil 
dren, which she will do in Indonesia, will constitute 


one section of a large research project. 


Founders Fellowship. Navuavia Wricut, Associ- 
ate Professor of English, [ hive rsity of Tennessee. 
Birthplace, Athens, (ia. B \ 1933, Mary ville Col- 
lege; M.A. 1938 and Ph.D. 1949, Yale University. 
Dr. Wright's proposed book on the influence of 
Italian culture on America will be entitled The Ameri- 
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can Artist and His Italian Experience: Benjamin West 
to Ezra Pound. Her research will be done in libraries 
of this country and Italy. 


Helen Dwight Reid Educational Foundation 
Fellowship. Joyce CuapmMan Lesra, Visiting Lec- 
turer in Far Eastern History, Seton Hill College. 
Birthplace, Minneapolis, Minn. B.A. 1947 and M.A. 
1949, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe 
College. Dr. Lebra will go to Japan and Okinawa to 
continue her study of Okinawan history under Japa- 
nese administration. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana). Curts- 
TINE MITCHELL, Assistant Professor of Art, Vassar 
College. Birthplace, Ontario, Canada. B.A. 1946, 
University of Toronto; M.A. 1949 and Ph.D. 1958, 
Radcliffe College. Dr. Mitchell will revise her doc- 
toral thesis on the archaistic stvle of Greek sculpture 
for possible publication. She will also spend three 
months abroad studying ancient art collections in 
European museums. 


Vargaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific Re- 
gion). Mary JEANNE Grecor, Fellow, Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London. Birthplace, Portland, 
Ore. B.A. 1949, Creighton University; M.A. 1952, 
St. Louis Universitv; Ph.D. 1957, University of 
Foronto. Dr. Gregor plans to translate for publica- 
tion the introduction and ethics of Metaphysik der 
Sitten. Her research will be done in Marburg and 


Heidelberg, Germany and in London. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois). Mary Pact- 
INE JonEs, doctoral candidate, Bryn Mawr College. 
Birthplace, Scranton, Pa. B.A. 1935, Bryn Mawr 
College: M.A. 1952, Middlebury College. Miss Jones 
will divide her time between Bryn Mawr College, 
Harvard University, and the Bibliotheque Nationale 
for a critical literary study, “The Role of Time in the 


Works of Baud laire.”’ 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (Southeast 
Central Region). JEAN SmituH Lozrnskt1, librarian and 
doctoral candidate, Yale University. Birthplace, Ta- 
coma, Wash. B.A. 1943, Occidental College; M.A. 
1958, Yale University. Mrs. Lozinski will spe nd her 
fellowship year at Yale University preparing a mono- 
graph on the Cathedral of St. Pierre, Poitiers, 
France, 1162-1379. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship. Joan Mary Wes- 
BER, doctoral candidate, University of Wisconsin. 
Birthplace, Buffalo, N.Y. B.A. 1951, Barnard Col- 
lege; M.A. 1952, I niversity of Rochester. Miss Web- 


ber will continue her research in English literature 


a 


Miss Webber 


Miss Organ 


Re 


Miss Churgin 


Miss Monty 
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Dr. Spivack 





Dr. Cheek 





Miss Nyberg 





Miss Hennessy Miss Palmer 





Miss Jaspersen Mrs. Riffe 
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at the University of Wisconsin and will visit Harvard 
University and the Folger Library. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship (Michi 
gan). Louise GrorGEe CiuBs, doctoral candidate, 
Columbia University. Birthplace, New York City 
B.A. 1952 and M.A. 1956, George Washington Uni- 
versity. As part of her research in comparative lit 
erature, Mrs. Clubb will visit libraries in Washing 
ton, D.C., New York City, Naples, and Rome. 


New Jersey State Fellowship. Perry Avice Ox 
Gan, doctoral candidate, Radcliffe College, and stu 
dent at Birkbeck College, London University. Birth 
place, San Diego, Cal. B.A. 1954, Wellesley College 
M.A. 1955, Radcliffe College. Miss Organ will con 
tinue her work in English literature at Birkbeck Col 
ge during the first part of the fellowship year, re 
turning to Radcliffe during the latter part. 


New York State Fellowship. Naomi Cucrain, 
doctoral candidate, Columbia University, and tem 
porary lecturer in history, Hunter College. Birth 
place, New York City. B.A. 1947, Hunter College: 
M.A. 1948, Bryn Mawr Colle 
do most of the work on her thesis, a detailed study of 
Major John Cartwright (1740-1824), in New York, 
Boston, and Ne Ww Have n. She will also spe nd a few 


ge. Miss Churgin will 


months in London studying Cartwright’s personal 


papers. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship. Mantua FE. 
Cuvurcn, doctoral candidate, University of Chicago, 
and Instructor in Geography, Wellesley College. 
Birthplace, Pittsburgh, Pa. B.A. 1952, Wellesley 
College: M.A. 1954. University of Pittsburgh. Miss 
Church will complete her doctoral dissertation in 
geography at the University of Chicago, with some 


field work in Lowell, Massachusetts 


Shirley Farr Fellowship. Hecex CaLpwE.Li, As 
sociate in Classics, University of California, Los An 
geles. Birthplace, Omaha, Neb. B.A. 1925 and M.A. 
1939, University of California, Los Angeles. Miss 
Caldwell will write a book-length study of the nine 
novels of Machado de Assis, noted Brazilian author 
Most of her work will be done in Los Angeles, with a 


few weeks of research in Rio de Janeiro. 


Shirley Farr Fellowship. Lore Merzcer, Instrur 

tor, Mt. Holvoke College. Birthplace, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. B.A. 1946, Hunter College; M.A 
1947 and Ph.D. 1956, Columbia University. Dr. 
Metzger will make a study of Coleridge’s relation to 


Spinoza, based on unpublished material in the Britis! 


Museum 
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Shirley Farr Fellowship. Dorotuy Mackay 
(JUYNN Independent research Birthplace, San 
Francisco, Cal, A.B. 1918 and M.A. 1919, Univer 
sitv of California; Docteur de luniversité de Paris, 
1923. Dr. Quynn will gather material in Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C., and the French West Indies for 
thie compl tion of her book on Elisabeth Patterson 
Bonaparte and her friends. 


Fassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest Central 
Unit JEANNE R. Monty, Graduate Assistant and 
loctoral candidate, Ohio State University. Birth 
place, Holvoke, Mass. B.A 1954, University of 
Montreal; M.A. 1957, University of Vermont. Miss 
Monty will write a thesis on Friedrich-Melchiot 


(;rimm’s literary criticism of the chief French aut 


the eighteenth centurv at Ohio State University 


iors 


Virginia Hall Lanphier Fellowship (California 
(‘HARLOTTE Kk. Sprvack, Assistant Professor of Eng 
sh. Fisk University. Birthplace, Howe’s Cave, N.Y 
B.A. 1947, Stat Universit of New York, M.A. 
1948, Cornell University: Ph.D. 1954, University of 
Missouri. Dr. Spivack will expand her doctoral thesis 
nto a book on the “‘comedy of evil” in Elizabethan 


rama. She w work at the British Museum 


International 


furelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship (South Pa- 
fic Reg i \ EN. Saytx, Faculty Member, In- 
stitut if Business Administration, University of 
Istanbul. Birthplace, Istanbul, Turkey. B.A. 1936, 
American College for Girls, Istanbul; MLA. 1939, 


Brown Univ sit Ph.D n Social Economy and 
Economics, Brvn Mawr College. Working with Pro 
fessor John Windmuller at the School of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Cornell University, Dr. Savin 
hopes to complete a book on collective bargaining, 
wit emphasis on economically underdeveloped 
countries such as Turkey 


Latin American Fellowship (Washington, D.C 

Hitpa Pezzano, technic-scientist, National Institute 
of Microbiology, Buenos Aires. Birthplace, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Ph.D. in Chemistry, 1952, Uni 
versity of Buenos Aires. The subject of Dr. Pezzano’s 
research project, to be undertaken at Washington 
University, St Louis, ““Electron Paramagnetic 
Resonance and Its Application to the Study of 


Biological Processes 
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140 National Fellowship. Roma S. 
CHEEK, Assistant P ess 
ence, Duke | sit Birthplace, Be 
lean, ‘Te ssee. BLA. 1928, Duke 


of Political S 


{4UW National Fellowship. R (; 
GEEN, Instructor in I Barnard ¢ 


\\ i Bu \ R ( 
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{4UW National Fellowship. Jane Jaspx 

Ss int LD fH t B | I 
vers B D Philad P BLA 
1956, Smith ¢ Miss Jaspers 
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Be s ‘ iling i 
f Beas Stat ' 

ghit / 


{4UW National Fellowship. Gvroria Gui 
KIN, doctoral candidate, New York | 
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{40 N National Fellowship. 1 (BETH 
Do LAS NortH, doctoral candidate, Univer 
sitv of Wisconsin. B thplace Island 
N.Y. B.A. 1954, W am Smith College: M.A 
1956, University of Wisconsin. Miss North 
time and related 


and eter 


i100 


THEA F 


National Fellowship. Dor 
{ | candid York Un 


late . Ne Ww 


sitv, and teach of art history, Queens 
( ure B hiplace, > UCUSe, N \ B \ 195] 
{ rsit I 


M.A. 19538, New Yorl 


University. Miss Nyberg will make a study o 


{40 NW National Fellowship. Naxcy Hi 
LENE P k oct i andidat lo ns Hop 

{ sif and struct n Spanisl 
\\ a ae a 
B.A. 1946, Vassar ¢ ge; M.A 


— 


Machiavelli's thought on the / 


{4UW National Fellowship. Naxcy Let 


Rirre, doctoral candidat 


{4UW National Fellowship. Joax Hur 


el CK LO ca ai Ra ichiffe Col 
ege. Birthplace, Bryn Mawr, Pa. B.A. 1954 
Smith College; M.A. 1956, Radcliffe Colleg 
Miss Schenck w make a study of Puritanism 
it Er College, Can lige, England 


Colorado State Fellowship. Naxcy Wisu- 
LAR My », doctora 


rsity. B 


» 
lidate, Pennsylvania 


port, N.Y. 


State | place, Brock 
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B.A. 1956 and M.S. 1957, Penns ania State Canberra. Birthplace, Ne York Cit BA 

Universit Mrs. Mello w spend t ‘ ‘ 1951, Oklahoma Universit M.A. 1955. I 

ship vea t Ha i { é t { liana Ut) NI Nl 

} S : | toral t SIs < 

the ra ture t Wa ( il A I] 
. 


Grace Ellis Ford Fellowship \I 


State Division and the Minneapolis Brat Vay Treat Morrison Fellowship \ 
SUZANNE CLARE Epwakps vtoral cand fornia). BarBara M ER Lane, 1 g \ 
ate, Universit iM gan. Birthplace, D sistant, H rd I doct 
AY B.A. 19 Wa State | Radcliffe ¢ B N \ 
MLA. 19 I t \I Nl ( B.A. 1956. B ( ge: M.A ) 
I irds I Ra ( g \I | 
Nl dM | ( 
on oO ( ' 
\l \ 
Irma E. Voigt Fellowship \O M Michigan State Fellowship. ( 
\; 1) te. Ra loctor: t R ( 
College. Birthp ( 0 B.A. Birthplace, Sp Mass. B.A 
4. TI ( MLA 6, KR | (>) ( ‘ \ ( 
( NI 1) t R 
ht 
\\ 1 
9 volt N 
New Mexico-W voming Fellowship \ 
NJ = : 
Jean Lennox Kimmel Fellowship (1 ; Bi \ \ Cy B 
Nancy Wen Nay! tora i 1B ( MELA ISN \ { 
tate ( < nbia | ersit B Liipiace | u NI | ‘ 
ood, Nw. BuAL 195 s ! ( eS 
M.A. 1958. ¢ sitv. Mrs. Kk ' 
= ; ; ' 
~ 1) " 
( | 
Neu York State Fellor ship \ 
I ‘ 3 ' Res \ 
Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship | : ’ G 
Is \ ! t \ ‘ 1 
ea tea 1) Ry 
\ l ( 3 | \ \ ( B\ 
nee ~ | () ( BA } r ( 
M.A. 19 { { ! \I\ pra ¢ 
the Ame » 5 M 
\ \l I 
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The Compulsion of Self-Interest 


ite 


As I Prime 
Macmillan’s plane heads south from 


write this article, 
tawa, 

; 4} 
W l rhe 
the threatening | I 
Hill, in Congress, the 


anced budget 


x . tory 
yersations 


col 
(on ( apit | 
battle of the bal- 
versus an enlarged military- 
missile-defense posture rages The ubiqui- 
tous Wash ngtor 
] 


1 : 
column after colt 


corre spondents turn out 


mn reporting, analyzing 


the 


conyec about facets of 
and choice invol 


il 
} 


turing 
ved n this 
o the brink in the c 
York 
g of 


diplomacy 
newest march t 
As the New 

about the spru 


The probl m is to make certain that for 
the Major of the umal we there w | 
continue to be s things as davs, a 

that the warmt of the coming sum 
will be no more than we have been accus 


tomed to endure 


Yet quite in contrast to this fanfare of 
alarm headlines, spectacular and high 
l¢ vel conferring, and ringing Congres 


sional and Pentagon voices Is the modest 


attention focused arms control, 


on i prob- 
the 


a long-argued method 


recognized as fundamental 


lel 
Berlin Crisis and 


for achieving 


ilk 


a lessening of international 
the 


perhaps, as 


the world 


: ; : = 
tension. Paradoxically, 


two militar 1] ms Of confront 
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Observer 


Oss the barrie rs ih Gerimal 


itrol 


each other act 


re duc tion 


in the Col 


progre SS and 

armaments be comes uncreas ngly urge 
In this rapidly developing scientific 

technical age which launches thrusts { 

outer space, disarmament is a highly con 

plicated issue. It has ramifications in the 


political, legal, smientinc, e 


security, 
nomic, and social areas of life. It is a prob 
lem intimately bound to shifts in the 

of : 


international balance power and to the 
I 


nervousness of the U.S.S.R. about. th 
West and of the West about the Soviet 
bloc It touches directly upo world Wicte 


of 
bute to 


; : 
anxieties as well as personal fears 


the 


state of international tensior | 


nihilation, all of which contri 
present 
is a basic matter which calls for continued 


negotiation and discussion, because of the 
“compulsion of self 1! terest,’ as Profess 
Arnold Wolfers stated in | 


fis nony be 
for the 


mament. 


testi 


Sen ommitiee on Disar 


Late Subs 


Currently the big powers come to grips 
with arms limitation in exchanges on 
cine 


tempts 


spe- 
steps of control rather than in at 


surmaine! 


ul comprehens Vt cd 


arrangements ‘This procedure, it 1s hoped 


will achieve “‘limited first step’ 


auvreeme! 


in order to ““make some headway towat 


curbing the armaments race 








DAS 


For instance, in July and August 1958, 
technical experts from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Canada 
their counterparts from. the 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania to determine whether it is feasi- 
ble to establish a “‘workable and effective 
to detect 


agreement on the world-wide suspension 


met with 


U.S.S.R 


control system violation of an 


of nuclear weapons tests The y so agreed. 
Thus some small progress was made in a 


iny area of arms control toward a solu- 


oa problem of intense public interest 
In October, the U.S the | iis and the 


[S.S.R. met Geneva to follow up this 


mecting 


il draft treaty 


we apons tests 


earher to negotiate 


the stopping of nuclear 


13 the time of its second recess in mid- 


March, the three power conte rence had 
adopted seven treat articles providing 
for the permanent suspension of nuclear 


gen ral frame- 


veapons tests 


and for the 
onal organization 


vork ot “ut nternal pe 
Nevertheless basic differences still divice 


he conferees and they center 


upon the 


iture of an effect control svstem 


Commented James J. Wadsworth, leade: 


f the United Stat s delegation, “We have 


passed from the threshold of negotiations 


I 
oa stage at which positive decisions are 


equired If “positive decisions’’ can be 
taken on these difficulties, the results wil 
ye precedent sett v 

Che kev issues are threefold. Thev are 
| voting in the Control Commiussior 
vith the U-S.S.R. arguing against the 


U.S. and U.K. for reto power for the Big 


Three ) n-SiT¢ nspect nw th the West 


supporting permanent mobile interna 
tional teams d the Russians ad ho 
Cams, a }) staff f control sts with 
lifferences settled between the Soviets 
wd the other two orn whether the per 


of the 


sonnel should be chiefly nationals 


ountr vhere the p sts are located or not 
While it is likely tl the conference on 
lear testing will reconvene in April to 


issues, the 
hOonvge! there S aelay I) completing the 
omplex becomes the 


hand 


OBSERVER 


maiden of weapons development, moves 


more rapidly than the diplomats can re 
solve their political hesitations and finall 
set the framework for disarmament agree 
ment. Even now, reports on last summer's 
high altitude atomic explosions, known as 
“Project Argus,’ make it likely that the 
United States will insist that a space de- 
tection system be incorporated in the 
agreement on the test ban. 

Unavoidably the interaction of scientific 
advancement, political issues, and arma- 
Break 


rcle of 


ments is extensive and continuous 
this 
potential destruction to forestall disaster 


ting « 


ing into ever-accelera 
presents the challenge of the 
fact that 
vanced” and a “conceptual foundation” 
the seemingly 

Surprise Attack Conference this past w 


ter probes the circle, but is it enough? 


times The 
“understanding’’ was “ad 


gained by unproductive 


The realization that interwoven in the 
risis in Berlin 


“thinning 


( is the need to consider 


out,” or new disposit mh. i 


] 
huciear- tre 


but 


what can be done given the dubiousness of 


troops and armaments, or a 


zone in Central Europe, is helpful, 


the Pentagon and the uncertainty of the 
Russians? The new re ports on the dangers 
of radioactive fallout, 
efforts of the Joint Congression Con 
Atomic Energy, 


grave need for the 


rele ased through trie 
mittee on 


of nuclear energy, but will 
military security 


Sir Winston Churchill, 


strated against greatest odds strengt! 
1 

courage, and faith, remarked 
We have entered an age of stort i 
tragedy. The power of man has g \ 
himself. Never in the field of act i 
events seemed so harsl to dwarl perso! 
alities. The fearful question co 
fronts us: Have our problems got beyor 


our control? 


The 


one to hope that this is not the ease. The 


remarkabl Tigre rica of mial 


stea ly heat of the yo ndulum of time, hoy 


ever, urges this ingenuity to immed 


and constructive ia 


Done y B. Ro 
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Pie Among the kegheads? 


The article captioned “Printer’s P 
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AAUW news and notes 


New Branches Judges of the ten top entries in each 
category were, respectively, Mari Sando 
Fen new branches have been recognized and Leonie Adams, who selected — the 
since the March JouRNAL went to press, above listed works. The top ten entric 
bringing the total number to 1415. The each group had been chosen by the Tempe 
ranches are: Due West, 5.C.; Eas Ariz.| and Ottawa [IIL.| Branches. Sele« 
Mal Indian Head-La Plata, Mad.: tions were made from a total of 95 poems 
Suffolk, Va.: Ch ppewa Falls, Wise Eau and 35 short stories submitted b 70 
Claire, Wis Monona Village, Wise.; contributors from 27 states 
Attleboro, Mass.: East Hampton, N.Y. Chis vear’s Writing Project entries ma 
be submitted up to December 31. 1959 1 
the AAUW Arts Resource Center, 1634 
Writing Project Results Eve Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.( 


ew | 


klected State Senator 


S Mirs. Emmett W. Orme. former Pres 
First <TD} Sheepman.” bi Elinor Of the Nebraska State Diy 


Brancl member of our Sta 
) ( 


‘The Lovely Past,” by Anna Townsend Populated dist 
Wit, Calcener [Va.) Brandl in Nebraska 





ask,” by Elizabeth Cox, Agriculture. She has served on the | 
College Park Branch City Council 

Honorable Ment Mrs. Orme has been presic 

‘Rich and Strange.” by Gwendolyn Niles, Council of Women’s State Or 
Benton Harbor Branch ind is a member of the Nat I 

"ite, Kaas Devcenttl and Coded” tee Gon Besstintion the Leeuee ff V 
Jean Ilo Dudley, Inglewood [Cal Voters, the Republican Women’s ‘ 
Branch and the Adult Educat \ss 
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ited States. The United Church- 


honored her with a eitat 


Ol 


womel have 
for Christian Cit 


enship, reflected mn ac- 


ve partie and Main- 


Ipation n making 


taining good governme! 


“Investment” Reduced 


Phe price of Investment in Creative Schol- 
irship: History of the Fellowship Program 
of the American Association of Universits 
Women, 1890-1956, by Ruth Tryon, has 
reduced to $2.50 for the 


pure haser and $2.00 for state and branch 


heen ut neral 


Fellowships chairmen. 

Written in honor of AAUW’s Seventy- 
h Anniversary, the book is 
the AAUW 


plishments of the 


report to 


al 
membership on the accom- 
Fellowships Program 
+} 


irough the vears 


Coming Board Meetings 


The next two AAUW Board meetings will 
be held June 19-20 and June 27-8, be- 
fore and after convention. 


Resigns Deanship 


AAUW’s former President Dr. Althea Kk. 
Hottel will retire from her 


tion as the Universit 


present posi- 

of Pennsylvania’s 
this June. Although 
| he r 


asked to 


first dean of wome 
Dr. Hottel 


deanship last June, she was persuaded to 


re | ‘ ved of 


remain another yea 
{ niver- 


sity of Pennsylvania President Gavlord 


In announcing her retirement, 


Harnwell praised Dr. Hottel warmly: 
To the 


been a friend and adviser; to the 


undergraduates she has 


women 
admin- 
istration she has been an unfailing source 
of inspiration and leadership in carrying 
forwardthe University’s steady expansion 
of its facilities and programs for the edu- 


cation of women. 
Dr. Hottel will continue her association 
with the university as chairman of its 
current million dollar campaign for new 
residence halls for women. Other activi- 
ties which will keep her busy are the 
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AAUW 


cial Commission of the 


Educational Foundation: the So- 
United Nations, o 


which she is the United States Represer 


fry 
tive, 


her chairmanship of the Standards 
Committee of the LIFUW, and her member 
ship on the Board of Directors of the 
Baldwin School in Bryn Mawr, Pennsy!] 
Dr. Hottel also plans to devote as 


her 


Vania. 


much of time as possible to read 


and independent study. 


United Nations Seminar 


Eighty-six AAUW 
states as far west as Oklahoma 


south as Mississippi met in New York re 


members from elever 


and as tat 


cently for the third annual AAUW UN 
Seminar. It was organized around the 
theme How the { ited Nat ons Teaches 


World.” 


Rossel, Sweden's 


the People of the 

Mrs. Agda Ambassa 
dor and Permanent Repre sentative to the 
UN, spoke on “*Woman’s Larger Role.” 
She was followed by Dr 


India, 


Katavan Cama of 
who discu he r expert 


} ] 


ssed nces 


community development in Burma and 
Italian Somaliland 
Other speakers were \W\ R Nal nowsk 


secretariat 


Chief of the Regional Con 


and Seymour 


missions Section, 
Dorothy Crook, members of the Unite: 
States Mission to the UN 

AAUW UN Observe 


program li ¢ 


Barbara Evans, 


who arranged the oO Oy ratiol 


with Velva Sabin, our Assistant UN Ob- 
server, introduced to the assembled group 


t 


Dr. Elmina Lucke, IFUW's UN Observer 
and Dorothy B. Robins, our International 
Relations Associate 


Legislative Action 


AAUW legislative action 
sixth (¢ 


in the eighty- 
ongress initiated in Febru- 
when President Hawkes, at the re- 
quest of the Board, sent a letter to Re p- 
resentative Albert Thomas, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Deficiency Appro- 
House Appropriations 
Committee, supporting the full supple- 
mental requests for the National Defense 


Was 


ary 


priations of the 
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Kducation Act and the Deve lopment Loan 
Fund 

LAU W was subsequently invited to pre- 
before the 


and to supply a 


sent a witness subcommittee 


written statement for 
the record. Christine Heinig, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Associate, pre- 
March on behalf of 

{ before — the 


aid to education 
Subcommittec of 


Educat on and 


st nted 
Federal 


Creneral 


testimony in 


Education 


ie Llouse C ommiuttec 


{400 Material Reprinted 


Phe inscript of Arch Lauterer’s demo 
ration at the Los Angeles convention in 
1955 has gained attention outside AAUW 
/ i ual publication on the 

temp dance, has asked permis 
: to rept tnscript, along witl 
Mr. Lauterer / ‘ “Stave 
Desig ur J ‘ Octobe 1954 

‘ 1959 issue. This issue will be cor 
het ‘ Mir. Lauterer’s k 
It will be available by Septcembx 
Linpulse Public ms I 160 Palo Alto 
Ave e. 0 ] cisco, 4 ie 0 S1.50 
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frt Returns 


Iwo AAU W-ow ed contemporary 
aun drawihygs * Banana Flower Ni 2 
1) Georgia O' Keeffe. and “Sereat Laugh 


rCup.’ b 


‘ Morris Graves are back 
Washingto 


Headquarters after two vears 
tl exhibit ink 


Phe exhibit was sponsored by 


loan to aveling Europe 
the { nited 
Sta es Inf rination Service 


Q)Qyver sixt seven thousand peopl are 
exhibit in 


: I] land, P 


* seen thre 


oland, and 


Gift From Bolivia 
AAUW 


valuable and beautiful books sent by the 
Bolivian Federation of University Women 
a Seventy-tifth 


belated, but ne 


is the fortunate recipient of four 


ous aS 


({nniversary gift 


» less welcome. The vol 


umes, which present the geography, his 
and cultural background of La Pa 

Bolivia, are specially inscribed to the 
AAUW and are now on display behind 


will he “ val 
the library of ou 


tory . 


glass at Headquarters. The 
uable contribution to 


new Educational Center. 


New lid 


fdministrative 


In mplementat on ot act 


Board al its Februar 


of the AAUW 
meeting, He id] 


quarters has begu to assemble fron ts 
records poli decisions taken er uw pt 
ok af senme. “This conan? Thre date be 
histori siv ‘ ( 1 ‘ ! 
tluabl can help i 


iris Chairmen Meet 


On Mar It and 15, M (vere 


JOURNEY WEEE AAU W-SPONSORED 
GCROLP 


The Greeley. 
Journey te 5 countries departs July 11 

S1,115 from New York. Optional extension 
to Helsinki for IFUW 
1-10. Apply to Mrs. J. 
Box 1126, Greeley 


Colo... Branch 1959 I uropean 


Conference August 


Dilley 
7 olo 


= Pour kk ade r. 


SOSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOSOOOOOOOOOD 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 


CONTACT 
® BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ® 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOOOOSD 
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The purpose of the meeting was to help 
clarify for these state chairmen the Asso- 
ciation s Arts Pr gTrama 1 the state cha r- 
man’s role helpiu g ra elop immong 
t he br ches It s } rm th { his met i 
vill pr le i pi tte { ire eet s 

it the samme pe | ted the reque 


Committee 


- 
f 
4 


the LA 


‘ 


UW Board 


I e* wil » v 
ry ivel ¢ ( erpre 
t etter ve use of the ) 


Fellowship to India 


\ fellowship for study at the Universit 
Delhi is be 
f the Federat 
India in) memory f the late mathi 
Sarojini Naidu. This is the first fellowship 
offered by tl 


fellows} ym will carr a stipend of 


} 
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expenses will have to be provided by the 
recipient, The award is open to women 


uur to thirty ve 
other than India 
Dr 
Nel rs/ ( 
, Depart 

De 


graduates twenty-fe ars ol 
age of any country 

Applicat 
WV. Chandy, ¢ rman 
nittee, FUW, Delhi B 


Zoology, University of De 


ions sh nuuld be sent to V/ 
ranec/l 


‘ 


wt 


Vames Remembered 


of the women f 


Fellowships ha 


. 1) 1} 
| ve bec haies 


booklet, w 


I) mn This publicat 


a new 


) the Asso lator al the Kat Sus 
conventiol Phere are now 
endowed Fellowships and rour 
( es bearing the names if 
wh i} have been iwarace 

mes. These thirty-seven w 
plaved significa roles AAUW 

d while the | s ‘ 

st members. the comp 
I s aluabl I 


f AAUW publications. | 








) 


! 


from the branches 


' 


A AAV AAA and state divisions 





The Role of Art | \ 


s sponsored this vear by the New York 


( 
at VJ hts i imst ct 
City AACW Beanch in co-cnexation wih . = 
. : Ri: ther sti¢ s I 
ett ypolital alu if groups of fl, 
ges ad s r 
| 1 speakers t} Gg sai z 
ret 


Dr. Ce | g speech | ere \ speech | } Pers el ID 
1 his ( Crown Zellerbach P ( 
su lepend ¢ | hich touched s 
self.” He s dealing wit! 
tha | ‘ il proach Is | 1 Nat 
row s\ ilvsis ( IDOS | lire pres 
i i ila lin ent s dent of a ju \AUW 
S ( Wi i st se hf S embers ol 
lw Tl aiis re yy ( his CS] | SSUCS ( s 
nankind | pre ‘ 


Stressing the 


wv in our knowledge of all the (reas of the World 


1 } 
chnok 
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to the Middle and Near East. Dele- 


cules were given an opportunity to div ide 


ene 
ito small groups in order to formulate 
questions for the panels 
Later the delegates were asked to evalu- 
ate the workshop on 
form attached to the program. In general, 
found the 
the workshop worth while, though some 
offered 
future workshops 
The Washington State Division, which 


a spe ial printed 


they subject stimulating and 


specifi suggestions in respect i 


has used the delegates’ comments in plan- 
ning for four similar workshops, credits 
to the chal- 


workshop’s excellent 


the success of the 


theme, th 


and 


program 
lenging 
organization timing, and the use of 
new techniques. The Division particularly 
time 


commends the elimination of the 


often wasted by too many “buzz groups.” 


Sabin Statue Unveiled 


lhe Colorado State Division recently hon- 
ored one of its most noted members, Dr. 
Florence R. Sabin, by 
statue to Washington's famous Statuary 
Hall. Dr. s the first citizen of Colo- 
rado and the third to have her 
likeness in the hall. 
The dedication 


Sabin as 


presenting her 


Sab I 


woman 
address praised Dr. 


a woman of distinction [who] enjoved at least 


four firsts. She was the first woman to be ap- 
pointed a full professor at Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine ... the first 
president of the American Association of 
Anatomists the first woman member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. And sh 
was the first woman to head a department at 


the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 


woman 


During the ceremonies, speakers further 
pointed out that Dr. Sabin, who died in 
1953 at the age of eighty-two, was inter- 
nationally famous as a teacher, a scientist, 
and a crusader for public health. She has 
been designated as one of the twelve 
“Great Women of the World.” 

Iler biography, Flore nce Sabin: Colo- 
rado Woman of the Century, written by 


AAUW Board Elinor 


former member 


Nery 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Bluemel and recently published by the 
University of Colorado Press, is reviewed 
on page 230, 


Statue 


of Flore 


our Nation's Cay 


Double-header 


The Greenville [8.C.] Branch exemplifies 


successful organization of two groups 
func- 
unusual or- 


ganization might well be adapted to a plan 


which operate independently, vet 
tion co-operatively. Their 


I 


for “colonizing” in small, nearby com- 
munities, expe ting that as the community 
groups grow in leadership and strength in 
AAI \W\ , they will “sec ede’ asnew brane hes. 

Greenville’s dual setup evolved in this 
way: The organization, dating 


from 1919, was displaced in 1936 by a 


branch 





FROM THE BRANCHES 


junior group of recent graduates and a 
enior group. By 1949, there was a cross 
section of ages and interests in both divi- 
sions, so members reformed into afternoon 
and evening groups The Tie mbers’ ( hoice 
of group depended on their preference for 
the time of meeting; though, as one would 
expect, the evening group attracts more 
businesswomen and young mothers. 

The branch revised its by-laws in 1958 
the dual 
setup. The by-laws specify that the branch 


to deal more effectively with 
must hold at least three all-member meet- 
these three are the 
the Membership tea, 
and the March meeting for business and 


iii\ 


ngs. Tradition: 
opening meeting, 
elections. 

their 


become 


re- 


elected by 
2utomatically 


Group chairmen, 
spective groups, 
second and third vice-presidents of the 
branch. Otherwise branch 
elected by the bran h, 


the groups. 


otlicers are 


group officers by 
Committee chairmen and/or co-chair- 
men are appointed from either group by 
the 


of standing 


the president in consultation with 
group chairmen. Co-chairmen 
committees succeed to the chairmanship 
after one vear. 

The principle of dividing these offices 
equally 


is observed as far as practical 


(ommittees try for adequate representa- 
tion from each group, though in rare in- 
and achievement neces- 
to 


initiated by 


stances efficiency 


ate confining committee members 


one group. study groups are 


the bran h. 


Guide for the Perplexed 


What high school 


parents want to know about colleges? 


their 

To 
fill this need for seniors and parents in 
the Higher Education 
of the Falls Church [Va.] Branch 
has compiled an invaluable College Guid 
Book. It gives the names of 117 colleges 
District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, plus some 
in North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 


do seniors and 


their area, comM- 


mittee 


‘ 


itl the 


AND STATE DIVISIONS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publisher with standards invites your attention. No con 
descending, 
devices 
honest 


misleading promises, no 
—such as you 
selective subs 
which is rare enough! 


nigh-pressure 
may clready hove experienced. Just 


Sy put 


oles 
shing 


by book people 


Write or mail your manuscript directly 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


I W 


Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


‘ 
¥. J U 


AWAKENING TO THE GOOD 
Psychological or Religious ? 
By CLAIRE MYERS OWENS 
(Member of the A.A.U.W.) 
EDMOND SINNOTT, Yale, Scientist: 
book will have significance for 
today. A moving account.” 
ABRAHAM MASLOW, Brandeis, Psychologist 
“Exciting—l read it in one sitting.” 
HENRY MARGENAU, Yale, Physicist: '' Insights 
are deep and remarkable. 
Order Now $3.75 Use Order Blan 


"This 
many 
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rve On Boards,” 
rds) Organization 
, \ssessin Board 


Elisa Huntington Grant 


P. Iluntington, 101l-yvear-old Life 
AAUW, was honored recentl, 
anch and the Massa- 
on. The occasion was 
»wships luncheon, under 
inship of Mrs. Francis J. Flagg 
Newtonville, at which the naming of a 
in Miss Huntington’s honor was 

I 


s Huntington, noted for her ret 


neve ri} ‘ less been an en- 
the Fellowships 


sce also Janu- 


How To Lead 


What is 
Who is the 


OST SUCCE ssful projec ts of the 
id [Wyo.] Branch was 
\ e in the schools, 
nterest 
al counseling. 
sult is an organized guidance program i 
the Worland public schoots, staffed by 
professionals. 
The group stimulated community par- 


a branch meeting at 
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which James Vaugh i ty] schve i vork experi 


guidance co-ordinator ‘ograms and 


ell, spoke on guid 
Mr. Vaughn 
iS members, 


Pre sident. low il P | 


1 


and others who 


ested The 


Lducational Effectiveness 


lo detern 
} 
eaucal 
( ttvsbur i ranch ! ( | 
Seis. urs ; GRANDMA‘S FAVORITES -MOOERN STYLE 
with the s« 
Club of Gi 


f fo. or send $1 + 


BEKAY PUBLISHING CO 


3 Monutocturers Exch. Bide. Kon City 
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lomorrows Homan 


as muct! 


as | nt Marcel 


perhaps I tind it itis! ng to find my 
point of view si lor 


row’s Woman 


expressed in 


VATO's Tenth 


{ Balanced Educational Policy 
We have ‘ 
anced Edu 


nterest a 
RNA ot the 


n the Jor i 
Unive rsity Women, Mar 
We of the Association for C] 
to 


tion 


nd look 
19592 


International 


stand: “‘the policies of 


want commend 


all educs 
public and private; local, 
must 


inite 


rest on the 


range Of abit 


people must he ¢ 
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tent.” 
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She Reshaped a 


Field of Study 


ARGARET M. JUSTIN did much to put the liberal content of “general educa- 
\l tion” into the study of home economics. She became Dean of the School of 
Home Economies of Kansas State College in 1923. when home economics was 
comparatively a new field. Serving as dean until her retirement in 1954, she 
built an outstanding school. 

Dr. Justin's philosophy was influenced by her experiences after eraduation 
from Kansas State College in 1908, when she worked with the “hill whites 
of the pine-woods section of Mississippi and then on the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

During World War I. Margaret Justin served overseas in YVICA canteen 
work and later she was a consultant in the training of American Army pet 
sonnel for food service. At the Department of Public Health at Yale.an AAUW 
Fellowship assisted her in the completion of her doctorate. 

Miss Justin’s varied activities have included the writing of textbooks and 
service as President of the American Home Economics Association. Her work in 
AAU W runs through twenty-one vears and includes service as Vice-president 
from the Southwest Central Region and First Vice-president. The states of 
Arkansas. Kansas. Missouri. and Oklahoma each vear give a | ellowship named 
in her honor. 


The following form ofl bequest Is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Fellowships bund 
of the American Association of lL niversity Women 

to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said Fund. 





FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


igher Education: How To ~_ It. 


Sivcitenadl Prospects fer College Stu. 
dents. t 58 


The Community Junior College 
The Answer Is... 


Financial Aid for Students 


Focus on Financing 


ELEM. & SEC. EDUCATION 
Educating Children Who Are Gifted. 


Educational Standards for Children Under 
Six. Ak é 


Integration and the Public Schools. 


The Gifted and education. A | 
Guidance. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Toward Understanding the U.S.S.R., 


We Earn the Future. 


Problems of the Middle East. Kit 


Africa South of the Sahara, | 


Latin America: A World in Transition, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
information Sheets, ptemt 8, 2 
Ballot Analysis, 


_vontative 
Program, xplanator 


Legislative 


syect 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
Aging Kit. Part 


ISSUES 


Social and Economic Issues. 


Mental Health Kit. A 


What Democracy Stands For. Study kit 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
Education for Leadership 
AAUW Looks at Social Security. !t 


Social Security Supplement. 


Money Management Portfolio. 
} c k t t yet. 


THE ARTS 


An Invitation to Literature. 0 
Music. 


Branch Arts Resources. 

The Dance. § 

Stage Design in Our Time. 5 
Painting. 


45 cant 
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SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
Make checks payable to AAUW 





